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Peace News 


your paper, 
sir! 


The right to sell newspapers is now 
recognised in Oxford. Richard Wallace 
is seen in the photograph on the right 
selling “ Peace News ” last Saturday at 
the town centre. 

On three previous occasions when sell- 
ing “Peace News” he had _ been 
arrested, charged with obstruction and 
fined. Last week four local councillors, 
shocked by this attack on the right to 
sell newspapers, announced their in- 
tention to sell “ Peace News” at the 
town centre and risk arrest. 

Soon after this threat was made the 
police made it clear that ‘“ Peace 
News” could be sold, and four sales 
points have been agreed on for the 
present time. Richard Wallace states 
that he is completely satisfied with the 
present arrangement, and last Saturday 
over 250 copies of “Peace News” 
were sold in the town centre. 

See full report on page 9. 


photo: John Hopkins 


MARCHING 
THROUGH 
GEORGIA 


From Norman Dombey, Moscow 


The international peace marchers, E. 
P. Menon and Satish Kumar, arrived 
-in Moscow on February 13. They are 
seen in the photograph on the right at 
a reception organised on their behalf 
by. the local peace committee in 
Zugdidi, Georgia. Afterwards they 
marched as far as Sochi, where they 
were persuaded to fly to Moscow be- 
_ cause of adverse, weather: conditions. 
‘The marchers,, who -are making a 
demand for unilateral disarmament 
and non-violent action, left Delhi in 
June and covered 3,400 miles. on the 
way to Sochi.. They are now planning 
to march through Warsaw and other 
European towns on their way to Wash- 


ington, 
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Classified 


Terms : cash with order, 6d. per word, min. 4s. (Box 
Nos. Is. extra). Please do not send Stamps in pay- 
ment, except for odd nce. Address Box No. 
replies : Peace News, § ledonian Road, London, 
N.I. Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 
Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Lectures 


Civilisation at the Crossroads. 
Fridays, 8.30 p.m. Chairman, O. K. Gosh, High 
Commission of Indla. (2) March 8. ‘ Horticulture 
and Agriculture,"" by F. T. Hilliar. (3) March 15. 
\ Education,”* by Harry Bell, F.R.G.S. (4) March 
22. Medicine,’ by Dr. Alva Benjamin, M.B., 
Ch.M., F.F.Hom. (5) March 29, “Mr. Every- 
man,"’ by Miss W. E. Whiteman. The Indian Insti- 
tute of World Culture, Robert Crosbie House, 62 
Queen's Gdns., Paddington. 


Series of lectures, 


Dance 

Unity Theatre. £50,000 purchase and rebuilding 
appeal, Grand Dance, St. Pancras Town Hall, Sat., 
23 March, 7.30. Tickets from theatre, 1 Goldington 
St., N.W.L. 5s. single, 9s. double; at door, 6s. 
single, 10s. double. 


Personal 

Family planning. Write for booklet, discount price 
st and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black Lion 
St., Brighton 


Group travel cheaper. Already four, need dozen to 
cut travelling expenses to Holland 12-26 Aug. Box 
No. 153. 
War Resisters Internationa] welcomes gifts of foreign 
stamps. 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Mdx. 


Watch this year! Pray now to prevent war in 1963. 
Prophetic information available from Aetherius 
Society, 757 Fulham Road, S.W.6. 


Diary 


As this is a free Service we reserve .he right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service ag 

complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


2 pela pee town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary’s address). $ ta 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 
advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: Circu- 
lation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


later than first post 


8 March, Friday 


Ashford, Kent: 7.30 p.m. Parish Room. John 
Horner on problems facing us while Governments 
are armed with nuclear weapons. CND. 


London, S.E.9: 7.30-midnight. Avery Hill College, 
Bexley Rd., Eltham. International party. Tickets : 
5s. in aid of Freedom from Hunger Campaign from 
UNSA Secretary at above address. 


9 March, Saturday 


Edinburgh: 9.30 am. Kiosk at Register Hse., and 
2 p.m. at foot of Leith Walk. Selling of ‘* Sanity’’ 
and laafleting CND. 


London, E.1: Meet 2.30 p.m. outside Whitechapel 
Stn. for poster parade and public mtg. CND. 


Londou, W.1: 3-5 pm. Manette St. 
Poyle’s), off Charing Cross Rd. 


Univ. Coll, London CND. 
ee 


(next to 
Street Corer mtg. 


Reading: 2.30-6.30 p.m. Palmer Hall, West St. 
Conference : ‘‘ Disarmament: the Problems and 
Solutions." Speakers: Mr. A. Gromyko, Mr. Peter 


Emery, M.P., Miss Sarah Child. Tickets Is at door. 


Tea Is. Details: Sec. Reading and Dist. Co-ordi- 
nating C'ttee for Disarmament, 31 Castle St. 
Reading 53583. 


THE VOYAGES OF 
EVERYMAN 


An eight-page Peace News size illus- 
trated broadsheet of the three Every- 
man voyages of protest against nuclear 
tests. Non-violence in practice at 
Christmas Island, Johnson Island and 
Leningrad. 

6d (postage 3d) US: 15 cents 
Bulk rates 

4s 6d doz 30s 100 (post free) 

from Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd N1. 

$1 per 10 copies $9 per 100 


from CNVA, 325 Lafayette St, New York 
12, NY. 


“ Contains information that will make 
your hair stand on end.” 


- Bernard Braden on ITV 


INSIDE 
STORY 


A report by a group 
of ex-prisoners to 
the Prison Commission 


2nd printing now on sale 
Is (postage 3d) 10s 6d doz post free 


Published for the Prison Reform Council by 


HOUSMANS 


5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


Work for peace. Voluntary workers always welcome 
at Peace News office J0 a.m. - 6 p.m. especially 
Wednesday (to 9 p.m.) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian 
Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.I 


Literature 


Peace Packets, a comprehensive Iiterature service, 
keeping campaigners up to date with the latest pub- 
lications of many organisations. 20s a year, start 
now. Housmans (the PN booksellers), 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1. 


Sarvodaya - monthly magazine of the Bhoodan Move- 
ment in India may be obtained from Housmans 
Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1 at 12s 
yearly or Is (post 3d) each issue. 


The Railway Review. The only and best informed 
TU newspaper. Trade union and political news. 


Railway problems and working conditions featured 
in every issue. 


Every Friday. 12 pages 4d. 


Holiday Accommodation 


Mumbles accommodation bed breakfast evenin 


meal. 
54 gns weekly. Vegetarianas catered for. Robison, 


62 Woodville Road. 


Norfolk Coast, Sea Palling. Broadland Village, tonic 
air, wonderful beaches. Woodbine Guest Hee. offers 
tasty, wholesome vegetarian catering (all home- 
cooking), comfortable uccom., H & C._ Informal 
holidays, pleasant company. Tel.: Hickling 236. 


Two furnished cottages near Midhurst. Some summer 


vacancies. Not detached. All conveniences. Sleep 
2-4. 5-6 gns weekly. Details: Box No. 155. 
Weston-super-Mare, Milford Lodgc, Private !Hotel. 


quiet part of sca-front, 7-9 gns. Quaker owned. G.. 


M. and H. Hather 


Yeovil: 4 p.m.-7.45 p.m. St. John's (Parish Ch.) 
Schoolroom. Conference: ‘‘ The Christian and 
World Tensions - Is There an Alternative to War ?** 
Speaker: Rev. E. Philip Eastman. Chair: Lord 
Fisher of Lambeth. Details: Sec. FoR, Paddock 
Cottages, Sutton Montis, Yeovil, Som. 


9-10 March, Sat-Sun 


Coventry: Mass canvass of the Willenhal]] Estate. 
All West Midlands supporters welcome. Report to: 
Community Centre, Little Farm, Willenhall, 
Coventry. 


10 March, Sunday 


Bristol: 7.30 p.m. Central Hall Meth. Ch., Old 


Market St. Leafleting congregation. CND. 


Epsom: 3 p.m. 8a Links Rd. 
PPU. 


London, N.1: 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd., King’s 
Cross. Rev. R. W. Sorensen: ‘ India Today. 
Order of the Great Companions. 


Surrey Area AGM. 


London, W.1: 3 p.m. Air St. (behind Swan and 
Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus). West End poster parade. 
CND. 


11 March, Monday 


Chester: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse. 
Martin on the Voyage of Everyman III. 


Barnaby 
CND. 


Leeds: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Carlton Hill, 
Len Gibson: ‘‘ Campaigning with the film van. 
PPU. 


Tonbridge: 7 p.m. Adult Schoo! Hall, Danvers Rd. 
Dr. Alfred Torrie : ‘‘ Quaker Insight and Behaviour.”’ 
Adult School and SoF. 


12 March, Tuesday 


Bishops Stortford: 7.30 p.m. Congregational Hall, 
Water Lane. Public Mtg. Rev. Hampden Horne: 
‘‘ The Christian Alternative to the Bomb."" Ursula 
Broughton, B.Sc. : ‘‘ The Genetic Code.'* Chair: 
Rev. Alan Knott. CND. 


YOUR 
FUTURE 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
FOR YOU 


Interest accrues from date of 
investment 

“ Guide for Investors” sent 
on request 


For Social Saving 
200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 


and ac 


112 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


Croydon: 2.15 p.m. Priends Mtg. Hse., Park Lane. 
AGM Business mtg. Reports and elections. 3 
p.m. Public Mtg.: Mr. John Laing: ‘* Swaziland.” 
Tea. Men and women welcome. WILPF. 


London, N.9: 8 p.m. Charity School, Church St., 
Edmonton. Michael Freeman on the current inter- 
national situation. CND. 


London, N.W3: 8 p.m. Hampstead Town Hall, 
Haverstock Hill. Film show and public mtg. 
Films : Neighbours, Everyman I, Fate of a Child, 
Polaris Action USA, Rocket Site Story. Speakers 


to include Michael Harwood. C'ttee of 100. 


London, S.W.15: 8 p.m. 21b Carlton Drive, Putney. 
Discussion: ‘* Homeless and Problem Families."’ 
Speaker: Freda Hudson (FSU). C'ttee of 100. 


Runcorn: 7.30 p.m. St. John's Sch. Room, Victoria 
Rd. Barnaby Martin on the voyage of Everyman 
Ill, CND. 


13 March, Wednesday 


London, W.C.t: 7.30 p.m. Central Hall, West- 
minster. Public Mtg. Speaker: Danilo Dolci. 
Adm. free. Danilo Dolci Trust. 


Warrington : 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse. Barnaby 


Martin on the voyage of Everyman IH. Films. 
CND 


14 March, Thursday 


Birmingham : 7.45 p.m. Midland Inst., Paradise St. 


Tan Campbell : ‘‘ Nato or Neutralism ? ‘" Admission 
Is. CND. 
Crewe: 8 pm. St John's Ch. Hall, Nile Rd. 


Barnaby Martin on the voyage of Everyman ITI. 
CND. 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush Rd., 
Leytonstone. Ceri Sugarman: “ With the youth 
orchestra in Berlin."" PPU. 


London, N.W.3: 8 p.m. 3c Lancaster Drive. 
Shuttleworth : ‘‘ Nuclear Strategy in Europe."" 


Alan 
CND. 


London, W.C.1: 7.45 p.m. Friends Int. Centre, 32 
Tavistock Sq. Dr. Hilda von Klenze : ‘‘ Chances of 
Democracy.” (In ‘‘ Germany Now” series.) SoF. 


A life-long pacifist and rebel writes her 
fascinating and courageous autobiography 


FRANCOISE 


In Love With Love 
by 
Madame Francoise Delisle (Cloth 30s) 


A story which rings with truth. 
Dame Sybil Thorndike 


A ‘confession’ with the stamp of truth on 
every line. 


Ernest Raymond 


t shall not easily forget reading ‘Francoise’. 
Sir Herbert Read 


DELISLE LTD 


CROMWELL HOUSE 
SHERBORNE, DORSET 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Rev R W Sorensen: “India Today ” 


Service 3.30 Sunday March 10 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd Kings X 


15 March, Friday 


Bristol, 8: 7 p.m. Outside Victoria Rooms. Sup- 
porting ‘demonstration before Danilo Dolci meeting. 
ognized by Freedom from Hunger Campaign. 
CND 


Enfield, Middx.: 8 p.m. Enfield Highway Co-op. 
Hall, Hertford Rd., Enfield Wash. Public Forum : 
‘The Bomb and You." Your questions answered 
by A. C, Torode, Coun, L. C. Merrion, Rev. Brian 
Treharne, Christine Gabriel, i 
Perrian. Films, bookstall. CND. 


Wallasey: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse. Barnaby Mar- 
tin on the voyage of Everyman III, CND. 


16 March, Saturday 


Bristol 1: Sales day for Sanity, Peace News, Black 
Paper. Meet 10.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. by Bristol 
Building Centre, Colston Ave. CND. 

Bristol: 3 p.m at Lilian Dunning's. 20 Glenwood 
Rd., off Lake, Henleaze. AGM resolutions. PPU. 


Horsham: 3 p.m. Carfax. Public Open-Alr Mig. 
“The Myth of our Independent Deterrent.’’ Local 
speakers. PPU film van Carfax 2.304.30. CND. 
PPU. 


Grange-over-Sands : 3 p.m. Ticino Hotel. 
school. Speaker : Edward Thompson. Tea, followed 
by ‘‘ Any Questions.’* Grange Peace Group. 


Deanagate. 
the voyage of Everyman Mil. 


Manchester: 7.30 p.m. Milton Hall, 
Barnaby Martin on 
C'ttce of 100. 


Watford: Assemble 2.30 p.m. Town Hall for march 
to NATO Base, Stanmore. Banners weloome. 
YCND. 


Every week 


Fridays 


Brighton: 12.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ship St. 
Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, bring 
own food. Freedom from Hunger Campaign. SoF. 


Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace Pledge Unien. 


Croydon: 7.30 p.m.-10.30 p.m. YCND Centre, 1 


Elmwood Road, West Croydon. 


~~ 


Saturdays 


London, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Volnn- 
teers for two-hour shifts always needed. “Phone Scc. 
BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 

Oxford: 10-4, Carfax, corner of Cornmarket and 
Queen St. Peace News selling. Other peace litera- 
ture on request, Organiser: Richard Wallace, 1 
Frenchay Rd. Oxford 55605. 


Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement. 
Bookstall, Volunteers welcome. YCND, C'ttee of 
100. CND. 


Orpington : 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Seith’s.) 
Manning bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 


Sundays 


London, W.C.1: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ampton S&t. ff 
Gray's Inn Rd.). Building an adventure playground. 
Details : Dot Davis. TER 4473. CND Constructive 
Service. 


The Centre. Open-air Meeting 


Bristol : 6.30 p.m. 
C'ttee of 100. 


(weather permitting). 


Saturdays and Sundays 


Christchurch House, 


3968. IVS. 


London : Peanuts Club 7.30-11 p.m. 213 Bishopsgate. 
Sats. New Iberian Stompers Jazz Band. Suns. CND 
Folk songs. Informal, C'ttee of 100. 


Doilci 


central hall westminster 7.30 pm 


wednesday [3 march 


entrance free, 


The bishop and the actress: Cardinal 
Liénart, Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Lyon, who expressed support for 
Louis Lecoin’s efforts on behalf of 
conscientious objectors, and Simone 
Signoret, who signed Lecoin’s appeal. 


Statute for 
French COs 
to become 
law in May? 


new appeal by 
Louis Lecoin 


The long-awaited statute legalising conscien- 
tious objection in France may become law 
in May this year. This is the confident 
forecast of Louis Lecoin in the current issue 
of Liberté, following new initiatives last 
month in the four-year-old campaign for 
French COs. 

Lecoin launched a new appeal to de Gaulle 
and to the French Prime Minister a few 
weeks ago. At the same time he threatened 
to renew his fast and to maintain it until 
death if no definite action had been taken 
by the Government by next June. 

The appeal was signed by 150 French 
writers, journalists, religious leaders of vani- 
ous denominations, university professors and 
other prominent intellectuals and person- 
alities, They “include André Maurois, 
Francois Mauriac, Simone de Beauvoir, 
Abbé Pierre, Claude Autant-Lara, Simone 
Signoret, Yves Montand, Claude Bourdet 


and Georges Montaron, director of 


Temoinage Chrétien. 


The appeal recalls that last June Louis 
Lecoin fasted almost to the point of death 
to secure recognition for conscientious 
objectors and only called off his fast when 
specific assurances were given by General 
de Gaulle that a Statute would be intro- 
duced into the French Parliament in July. 
A Bill was in fact introduced but was de- 
ferred by the Assembly. Since then it has 
not been re-introduced. The appeal states: 
“A short-term debt was contracted by the 
French Government several months ago 
which, in spite of its solemn character, 
still remains unpaid.” 
“Soon the Parliament will have sat 
throughout the whole winter without the 
Government's having appeared to consider 
this undertaking which interests us all.” 
“Louis Lecoin should not have to recom- 


From John Byrde 


Counter-attack at Leeds 


At a packed meeting in the Leeds Univer- 
sity Union - certainly the largest since the 
Suez crisis - a motion opposing special 
facilities for military training was defeated. 
The motion had been passed on February 
20 at the Lecds University Union, and was 
then referred to a special general meeting 
of the Union, which took place last Friday. 
It was attended by between 1,000 and 2,000 
people, and Gerald Kennedy proposed 


Children’s magazine 
in Esperanto 


An international children’s magazine in 
Esperanto has been _ published recently. 
Called Nia Voceto (Our Little Voice), it 
contains articles, stories, games, songs, and 
letters, It encourages children to occupy 
themselves. in constructive, pursuits and it 
is opposed to the use of military.toys and 
games., .,, Derrick , Faux, , the, editor. of the 
magazine, writes that it is essential, for its 

that such a magazine should have 
the widest possible circulation abroad, par- 
ticulatty”in Eastern’ Europe.’ This is only 


. possible if friends in’ Britain are willing ‘to 


pay gift subscriptions for children‘ who: can- 
notrsend:money-out\of ‘their countries.” | 
A group of children in a TB sanatorium in 
Gdansk,,{Poland, is.asking for, copies, and 
a bay,in Russia wants to. know how. he,.can 
became.a, reader. 

A donation of one guinea ‘will : ‘pay for. six 
subscriptions. ' Donations should be sent to 
Derrick’ Faux; 4 Quéen Street Chesterfietd, 
‘Derbyshire “ “/Bach ‘child receiving a-sub- 
scription will be asked to send’‘a‘‘tthank 
you” postcard to the donor. 


“That a strong letter of disapproval be 
sent to the relevant University authority 
concerning the presence of the Officer 
Traning Corps and the University Air 
Squadron on the campus, and recommend- 
ing that their premises be converted for 
peaceful purposes such as the establish- 
ment of a permanent HQ for the Inter- 
national Voluntary Service.” 


Kennedy emphasised that the Union, by 
supporting the OTC and the UAS, was 
tacitly supporting genocide, and said that the 
University should not be a recruiting ground 
for the services. He emphasised that his 
motion was not a restriction of freedom, as 
he had withdrawn the part of it forbidding 
military dress in the Union; moreover,, it 
was quite easy for Union members to join 
the Territorial Army or Air Training Corps 
in the town. 

Tan Channel], an ex-RAF officer and CND 
member, who'seconded the motion, declared 
that bodies which trained students to join 
them should not, be-on the University cam- 
pus., He said he, would be entirely in favour 
of students: who, wished to form an Army 
Society, or, Air Force Society, within the 
Union, and with the’ same status as, other 
societies. He ‘denied that’ thé motion ‘he was 
séconding ‘was a purely CND motion. 

The ' opposition speakers: mariaged to con- 
vince the meeting (or: at: leastua large part 
of. it) that this) was -at least-a ) Be bh cod 
“spied ” motion, 4a 7 

At the) end , it, proved impossible even. ‘to 
count. Votes, but Jt.was estimated from, the 
platform, that about. two people out of fiye 
voted’ for the motion: So the motion failed 
to get a simple majority, let alone the two- 


S38 Ss 


mence the dangerous fast which could be 
fatal for him this time, even if you cut it 
short by a favourable decision, Take this 
decision now, straight away if possible. . .” 
“ Like the United States, tike Britain, like 
Germany, give a valid statute to the 
objectors who are now prisoners and to 
those who will later support the same 
beliefs.” 
Several prominent Catholic prelates, in re- 
sponse to letters from Claude Courier, of 
Action Civique Non-Violente, have ex- 
pressed their support for the efforts on 
behalf of COs. One of these is the French 
Cardinal Liénart, the Archbishop of Lyon, 
whose secretary wrote to Claude Courier: 
“He (Cardinal Liénart) can only approve 
the idea that guides you and the direction 
of your steps on behalf of conscientious 
objectors and of a statute for them. How- 
ever, as the problem passes the simple 
moral plane to the politica] plane it seems 
difficult to him for the Church, through 
its hierarchy, to take a position on this 
matter. This is the role of Christians, of 
the laity, who are fully conversant with 
the matter and whe represent the Church 
no less authentically.” 
Liberté reports a very diflerent reaction 
from certain members of war veteran asso- 
tions who have been conducting a “ vicious, 
dishonest” campaign against COs. It 
comments : 
““We guess that the leaders of the OAS 
have been giving the job to their mem- 
bers, numbers of whom have installed 
themselves in these veteran groups.” 
“The true veterans who took part in war 
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and who know its horrors . . . disapprove 
(many of them have let us know) of this 
hateful provocation of deformed people 
who have understood nothing.” 


The right to object 


In its latest newsletter the War Resisters 
International draws attention to the issue of 
conscientious objection as a basic human 
right. 

It states that the Human Rights Commission 
of the United Nations will be holding its 
19th session from March I! to April 5 at 
the Palais des Nations, Geneva. The 21 
members of the commission this year in- 
clude Denmark, France, Indja, Italy, the 
Netherlands, USA, UK, and USSR 

The provisional agenda includes “Item 6: 
Prevention of discriminations and protection 
of minorities. (a) Draft principles on free- 
dom and non-discrimination in the matter 
of religious rights and practices, and (b) 
Draft principles on freedom and non-dis- 
crimination in the matter of political 
rights.” 

Under 6 (a) and (b), states the WRI, should 
come the protection of the nghts of con- 
scientious objectors to military service. 


Helen Allegranza 


The Welfare Group of the Committee of 
100’s memorial to their founder, Helen 
Allegranza, is to take the form of 12 rose 
bushes to be planted in the garden of 
Friends House, Euson Road, W.C.1. Most 
of the money for this was specially donated. 
The bushes will be planted as soon as 
weather conditions allow. 


Cloaks and 


Some of the finest minds of the twelfth 
century can always be relied upon to bleat 
with rage and displeasure whenever some- 
body suggests that things may not be what 
they used to be. The publication of * To- 
wards a Quaker View of Sex” has aroused - 
just such a chorus - largely from people who | 
will not demean themselves to read it. 

Morality is dangerous stuff. Even at its most 
superficial, discussion of morality. shoots up 
the blood pressure. But when, morality 
touches the level of government, diplamacy, 
and violence, discussion of it is so danger- 
ous as to be facitly. forbidden, 


{When clergymen read to their, flocks, that it 


is stupid to keep cufting pieces from a new 
cloak’ to ‘patch ‘an’ old one, nobody minds 
very much! “Who wears cloaks nowadays? 
Similarly, no sleepless nights ‘arise *’from 


being reminded that’ new wine ae new 


bottles.vier>  tremennneh Ye 9 aintelduct 


thirds ‘majotity whieh’ would: ‘have” been At is Gléar ‘them’ that ‘paper’ like ‘ours, ‘which 


necessary. 


is constantly pressing new cloaks and dis- 


win 
carding old ones, cannot expect any mraterial 
support from conservative dressers. Which 
leaves it up to you. If you believe, or even 
begin to suspect, that our day and age is not 
adequately clothed by patched medieval 
»fashions, please send what you can to keep 
us in needles ‘and thread. 


Is JACK SHEPHERD. 
total since February. 1 


£569 


contributions this week £35 9 9 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
sReace,News..6., Galadonian:Road»< 
London N1 
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JOHN BALL'S COLUMN 


The green plastic submarine 


“The chances of three of us being nutty 
at the same time are pretty remote.” This 
was Captain Paul Lacy speaking to journa- 
lists last Friday aboard the Polaris-firing 
submarine, Ethan Allen. 


The 7,000-ton submarine, which carries 16 
Polaris missiles, was about to set off on a 
60-day operational cruise near the Russian 
coast. Journalists were invited aboard for 
the final training cruise. The captain ex- 
plained the war-alert drill. 

In the event of war a coded “ familygram ” 
message will be broadcast to the submarine 
- like “twins for Bill” or “Jackie has 
kittens.” If the appropriate message comes 
through, Captain Lacy and ‘his executive 
Officer open a safe containing the secret 
familygram code. The two of them carry 
the keys round their necks permanently 
while on duty ~- like crucifixes or love 
lockets. 

If they agree that the message means war, 
the captain presses the red button marked 
“Fire”. The button is sealed with a pad- 
lock whose combination is known only to 
him. He carries it round with him always - 
in his head. 

Twenty crew members have to bunk among 
the missiles. Two are right forward by the 
torpedo tubes, whose launching levers con- 
sist of beer-pump handles, for the sake of 
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“ brightening up this compartment,” accord- 
ing to the Daily Mail reporter, who also 
commented: ‘Ethan Allen is as big as a 
pocket battleship and as bright to live in as 
a holiday camp. She is flooded with soft 
music, lined in pale green plastic... .” 


“When the hatches were battened down 
and she began to dive there was no feeling 
of movement and no sound except a double 
blast on a warning hooter and the endless 
tape of Tommy Dorsey, Mozart and My 


Fair Lady.” 
® ® ® 


The publication of the Kama Sutra has been 
achieved decently and unsensationally. That 
this has been possible is perhaps mainly 
because no prosecution has been connected 
with the occasion. It will be interesting to 
see whether John Calder is as lucky when 
he publishes Henry Miller's Tropic of 
Cancer shortly. As much as ever the adven- 
turous publisher runs close to the law. 

In Italy one of the greatest publishing 
houses, that of Einaudi, is in trouble, The 
State Prosecutor has ordered their Songs of 
the Spanish Revolution to be seized. This 
book had already led to Giulio Einaudi’s 
being banned from Spain by the Spanish 
Government, which meant that he would 
not be able to attend the Prix Formentor 
publishers’ conference in Majorca. As a 
result Eindudi’s fellow publishers decided 
that the conference should be held outside 
Spain. 

When Songs of the Spanish Resistance was 
published in Italyy, there were fascist 
demonstrations at Einaudi’s offices in Rome. 
Einaudi was then denounced for “ contempt 
of religion” by three private citizens (two 


of whom were not Italian), and the book 
has now been taken out of circulation. 
Students, university teachers and_ intellec- 
tuals including Bertrand Russell and Jean- 
Paul Sartre have all expressed their soli- 
darity with Einaudi. 
As well as being charged with “ contempt 
of religion ” Einaudi is accused of obscenity. 
He was also accused of offending the chief 
of a foreign state (Franco), but this charge 
has now been abandoned. 
Bunuel’s film Viridiana was also banned in 
Italy, on the orders of the State Prosecutor 
of Milan, again for “ contempt of religion ”, 
and again it was a work likely to offend 
the Spanish Government. This ban has now 
been reversed by means of a legal loophole 
and the action of the magistrates of Rome 
who proved more liberal than their col- 
leagues in Milan. But at the same time 
Rome has to its shame the sentencing to 
two months’ imprisonment of the owner of 
L'Obelisco, the art gallery, for having had 
printed and distributed a catalogue contain- 
ing ‘ offensive ” drawings by the German 
artist Georg Grosz. 

® ® 


@ 


Peace News has been given considerable 
prominence in the national press during the 
past few weeks, mainly centring on the 
letter of the RAF men and on the harass- 
ment of Peace News sellers in Oxford. The 
Abu cartoon on this page, from The 
Observer, March 2, is one example. Another 
rather nice one that may not be so familiar 
is this from Hansard of March 1, when the 
Joint’ Under-Secretary of State for Home 
Department, Mr. C.M. Woodhouse, said: 

“.... my hon. Friend (Mr. van Straubenzee) 
wrote an excellent article in Peace News on 


the subject of civil defence. I think that it 
is greatly to the credit of that paper, which 
holds views very different from those held 
by many of us in the House, that it pub- 
lished this article and later admitted an 
error of fact about the number of volunteers 
in the civil defence services. ...” 

Well thank you, Mr. Woodhouse, we like 
you too. 


*| suppose we have to learn 
to co-exist with Peace’ 


Free speech in Trafalgar Square 


Dangerous precedents of. interference with 
the right of free speech in Trafalgar Square 
were set in 1962, reports the current Bulletin 
of the Nationa! Council for Civil Liberties. 
The statement is reprinted with acknow- 
ledgements to the Council. 

In 1962, freedom of assembly in Trafalgar 
Square suffered several blows, as a result 
of which the National Council for Civil 
Liberties decided to seek an interview with 
the Minister of Works. The General Secre- 
tary accompanied a deputation from the 
Parliamentary Civil Liberties Group. 

The first infringement of the traditional 
right to hold meetings in the Square took 
place in July, when a booking was refused 
to the Committee of 100 “in the absence 
of written assurances that the meeting 
would not be used to advocate or advertise 
by speech or in the distribution of literature 
a future act of civil disobedience’. The 
Minister was not objecting to any illegal 
act. but to possible speeches advocating an 
illegal act. 


In the same month, there was a public 
outcry at the anti-semitic speeches made at 
a meeting of the National Socialist Move- 
ment. Following this, the Minister of 
Works refused bookings to this Movement 
and to the British National Party and the 
Union Movement, on the grounds that: “It 
would not be right to grant facilities for 
these meetings to be held in Trafalgar 
Square at a time of year when there are 
likely to be numbers of holiday-makers and 
other visitors in the Square”. The Council 
considered that this ban was a misuse of 
the Minister’s powers, and set a precedent 
for political censorship of meetings. A 
week afterwards, a booking was refused to 
the Yellow Star Movement. 


During the Cuba crisis of October 1962, 
crush barriers were erected in the Square, 
cutting off one third of the available space. 
The Minister explained to the Civil Liber- 
ties. deputation that the barriers were 
erected for Guy Fawkes night. In fact they 


were put up over a week beforehand. The 
Square is already too small and the foun- 
tains encroach considerably on to the meet- 
ings area. The crush barriers not only 
reduce the area further, but are so placed 
that the speaker from the plinth addresses 
an empty space stretching to the back of 
the Square. Such administrative action by 
the Commissioner of Police, approved by 
the Minister of Works, is another restriction 
on freedom of assembly. We cannot believe 
that in 1962 meetings need more safeguards 
than in the 1920s or 1930s. 


The Minister of Works assured the deputa- 
tion that the fountains would be turned 
down on request, not only partially down 
as is customary. He also stated that his 
policy as regards the Square had not 
changed. Nevertheless, it seems that serious 
breaches in the tradition of freedom of 
asseembly in Trafalgar Square have been 
made, and the position will have to be 
carefully watched in 1963. 


Hugh Brock 


DR RAJENDRA PRASAD 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad, first President of 
India, who died on Thursday last week, 
perplexed many of his colleagues in the 
War Resisters International (of which he 
was a vice-president for many years) by 
many of the compromises made during his 
period of high office. 

As President he participated in military 
ceremony, yet at the Anti-Nuclear Arms 
Convention in New Delhi in June last year, 
in his first important public appearance 
since his retirement and in the presence of 
the Prime Minister and the President of 
India, he invoked unilateral disarmament 
both in general terms and also in regard to 
his own country. 

After speaking of the “ equivocation and 
double-talk ” of disarmament conferences, 
he went on to argue that “if, any one 


country taking courage in both hands 
unilaterally disarmed, it would break this 
vicious circle of mutual fear and distrust 
and pave the way for universal disarma- 
ment” and added “‘ my appeal is addressed 
to India no less than to the other countries 
of the world.” Some months later he was 
supporting the war effort against China. 

Dr. Prasad showed his outstanding courage 
in 1928 when he attended the WRI confer- 
ence at Graz when the Nazi agitation was 
in full swing in Austria. 

Entering a hall where a public meeting was 
to be held, he was set upon by a dozen 
people who hammered him with fists and 
broken chairs. He refused to retaliate and 
was carried out wounded and half con- 
scious. 


He responded to Gandhi's first civil dis- 


obedience campaign: a call had gone out 
for Indian lawyers to boycott the British 
law courts. The many terms of imprison- 
ment meant an extra burden of hardship 
for a man who was a life-long sufferer from 
asthma. 

Just before his death he had agreed to start 
work on an article for Peace News on the 
problems facing him on becoming President 
of a country which stil] maintained armed 
forces, What stage this had reached we do 
not know. 

On many occasions we could clearly see 
him acting as a man of courage; at other 
times the picture was clouded. Only those 
who have never compromised with the pres- 
sures of the state will want to blame 
Rajendra Prasad for what appeared to us to 
be his failures, 


prison 


‘~~ a funny fellow with a 
curious kind of a wig, and 
dressed in a red gown’ 


reform: 


is it possible? 


The author has served seycral prison sent- 
ences and wrote this article while under- 
going preventive detention. 


I was moved to write this to your paper 
because of two things. Firstly, though I 
know Peace News is devoted to inter- 
national peace that can only come by re- 
nouncing violence, it is a paper that will 
get to and point out social evils as they 
can. 


Secondly, 1 read a resumé on a book called 
The Courage of his Convictions (Peace 
News, May 4, 1962). Id like to give the 
prison visitor who wrote the book a piece 
of my mind, taking advantage of a simpleton 
like that. There are men who live by crime. 
but you don’t see them writing about it. 


I may be an oddity, I don’t know. How- 
ever, if that’s so it accounts for my peculiar 
mode of thinking. 


Officially and according to law, PD is a 
negative sentence, A man at the age of 
thirty years is beyond redemption (though 
mote probable than not he has been in 
jails, approved schools and the like since 
the age of ten). The rule card reads: 
The sentence of preventive detention which 
you are doing was passed, not simply as a 
punishment for the last offence of which 
you were convicted, but because the court 
which sentenced you, on consideration of 
your criminal record, decided that the only 
way to protect the public against your per- 
sistent criminality was to detain you in 
custody for a substantial time - so that a 


THIS HAPPENED 
IN MARGATE 


After hearing a petition signed by 39 
customers of a public house in Margate 
and a plea from the licensee, the Recorder 
at Margate Quarter Sessions yesterday 
sentenced Alfred William Warren (39), of 
Trinity Hill, Margate, to six months’ im- 
prisonment, instead of 2 period of preven- 
tive detention. 

Warren had pleaded guilty to breaking into 
a barber's shop and stealing an_ electric 
razor, cigarettes, and money, valued at 
£10 18s, He was said to have spent fifteen 
years in prison since 1941. _ Mr. Michael 
Lewis, defending, said that the remarkable 
fact was that there were 39 people prepared 
to speak on Warren’s behalf - and five of 
them were in court. 


_Mr. Lewis said that these people had signed 


a petition which stated that although they 
were aware of Warren’s record, they had 
discovered that he was a vectim of “ para- 
lysing loneliness.” The petition said that 
since his arrest, Warren had found that he 
had friends who were willing to stand by 
him and help him rehabilitate himself. Mr. 
Philip Missey, licensee of the “ Druid’s 
Arms,” said he was prepared to take 
Warren into his own home. 

The Recorder, Mr. W. M. Griffith, told 
Warren: “I had thought that preventive 
detention was the only course open to me 
im your case, in view of your past record, 
but having heard this petition and baving 
had the opportunity of hearing Mr. Missey, 
I feel there are people who will give you 
help.” - From “ The Guardian,” January 18, 


man must stagnate from seven to fourteen 
years, uot because of the offence he has 
committed, but because at scme time in the 
near or far distant past he has committed 
offences and been punished for them. 
That’s the law of society. and. disgruntled 
though we are, we accept it. That isn't the 
picture that’s presented, however. 


The other side of the picture. Authority 
says: No! this is a positive sentence, we 
have a rehabilitation scheme now. This 
line is widely publicised. 


This publicising can be seen in the proud 
way visitors are shown around this centre, 
and of course carefully selected cells. The 
almost eager way articles are exhibited and 
proudly shown as being made wholly and 
solely by the inmates. As though we were 
some peculiar type of animal who until 
now had never been able to accomplish 
anything whatsoever. Oh! how beauti- 
fully they do that - the expression so often 
heard. 


This shows to my peculiar way of thinking 
the lack of knowledge and understanding 
the man in the street has of the steadily 
increasing so-called criminal population. A 
very conservative estimate being 250,000. 
It’s not his responsibility, he says, that’s 
the job of the police. In actual fact it lays 
at his feet; he can pick it up and correct 
it when he chooses. 


He reads in the scandal sheets some child 
has disappeared or been interfered with, a 
vicious attack on somebody. I wonder. 
docs he ever look closely at the sentences 
given ? Sex cases usually have a respected 
position in society, the result is a fine or 
a couple of months in prison, highly re- 
spectable, bound over on the condition 
they enter a mental home for treatment 
(usually a private one); violence, a short. 
stiff sentence they say. The murderer, life, 
of which he does eight, at the outside ten 
years. The thief, no violence nor sex devia- 
tion in his make-up, eight or ten or four- 
teen years. 

Do what you will with my wife. child and 
life, but leave my money all alone - a part 
of the British law seemingly. 


Accomplishments, no we haven't accom- 
plished much with our lives. Up to now 
failures all; all we can look back on is 
years spent in jail. The reasons may be 
multifarious, what man knows another ? 
Basically they lie with the man, true, but 
society must take part of the blame also, 
however slight a part. 


This society refuses to acknowledge; instead 
of taking its slight share, tends to condemn 
and ignore it. It ignores completely the 
basic reason for the return to crime by the 
majority after suffering heavy sentences. 
Try to tell this to society, the general 
public; they say “ Well, what's it got to do 
with me, they shouldn’t do these things and 
they wouldn't get in jail. I've got no time 
for them. I’m paying enough to keep them 
idle in prison.” True. They quote articles 
in the paper, how well looked after they 
are in prison, all that is done for them 
when they come out, They say the law is 
too soft with them, and anyway why should 
I bother my head, there are people who 
get paid for it. Let them do it. A lot of 
this is perfectly true. In many cases, 
special cases, they. are well looked after 
inside and out, they are your sycophants, 


the smarmy fawners. More often than not 
he is a sex case. They say. Oh, he’s alright. 
he’s not bad; he has a kink that’s all. 


So it is understandable the general public 
or society is utterly callous and seemingly 
unfeeling towards lags, having read articles 
in the various scandal sheets. But I wonder 
if they realise how close to home this 
prison reform or rehabilitation, or whatever 
you wish to call it, comes, have they ever 
looked at it in its proper perspective ? It 
can’t be done from the inside; time, lots of 
time has proved that. Only outside can it 
be done. The only people who can get 
anywhere near it is society, not the minions 
of the Jaw, nor the Church. 


The basic reason for this return to crime by 
the majority is - I think they call it a sense 
of not belonging. in actual fact foneliness. 
Their fault again, mayhap. Nine out of ten 
of these men have been subtly brainwashed 
{though not perhaps deliberately) by long 
hours of solitary, day after day, year after 
year. They have become introverts with a 
bad inferiority complex. Some can scarcely 
think, save erratically, through not being 
able to talk and meet on equal terms with 
anyone outside their own sphere. How 
they got into this predicament in the first 
instance, who knows ? - a bad background, 
not necessarily poor, but a lack of some- 
thing, love and affection to say the least. 
The net result of this is a show of bravado 
as a gesture of defiance to the world when 
faced with the facts of everyday living. 


Usually they make a start on release with 
good intentions, Never again they say - 
and what happens? More often than not 
they go to a strange town, being homeless; 
there nobody knows who they are or what 
they’ve been. They get a job and in digs, 
then they find there’s years of blankness 
behind them, years they can’t explain to 
their landlady, their work mates. Can't 
explain because of the ruthlessness of the 
man in the street, which is typical of this 
society, It may have been a chance remark 
of one of his work mates on reading about 
a robbery in the paper: “I know what I'd 
like to do with these criminals.” (Funny, 
this is the man who takes it as a matter of 
course to take something belonging to his 
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boss home for his own use. Naturally 


this isn’t criminal.) 


In the face of this righteousness, can the 
jag say to his workmates: Oh! I've been 
in jail for the last five years. I doubt it 
very much. Sou when asked, he covers up 
those blank years by a web of lies, 
romantic or prosaic according to his nature; 
he dare not tell the truth; this would be 
disastrous. Thus. from the start, his fresh 
life is a failure. a realm of fantasy. Had 
he anyone to turn to, what a difference it 
would make. Having nothing in common 
with his workmates tor fear he destroy his 
web, and with nobody to turn to, he is 
lonelier than ever. 

Envious at first, then resentful and finally 
bitter, he says: Oh! to hell with it. Not 
being of a strong moral character, down 
town he goes to the pub in search of com- 


pany. He finds it, others maybe in a 
similar plight; they have something in 
common. Then from one step to another. 


They have, according to their lights, a good 
time for a few weeks or maybe months, 
but in the end, Heigh Ho! A _ meeting 
with a funny fellow with a curious kind of 
wig, and dressed in a red gown, They find 
out he’s not so funny after all He says to 
them: “ You are a menace to society, and 
I feel the public must be protected from 
you; in view of your persistent criminality 
you will go to prison for a long time.” He 
does. 


He has already spent a greater part of his 
life in jail, so society turns round, smirks, 
and says smugly: “I told you so.” Some 
say with righteous anger: ‘“‘He was a bad 
one. they didn't give him long enough, that 
one.” Qh, those righteous ones ! 

This story is never told, half are incapable 
of doing so, the other half are (as they say) 
fully institutionalised and placidly accept 
all, and, in some cases, glory in it for a 
short time, till it sinks in. But the story is 
the same for nearly all the recidivists, the 
same basic story, na matter how many 
variations. 

So many talk of prison reform that one 
suspects it's just hot air or jumping on the 
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this village pump in South 
India is open for only four 
hours in the morning and three 
hours in the evening 


Russell Schiller 


the 
tortoise 
sometimes 
wins 


The most obstinate problem facing under- 
developed countries is that of fitting the 
village into both the national economy and 
the changing life of a modem state. Not 
only is there the traditional rural conserva- 
tism, but the custom of peasant exploita- 
tion is so old and deep that it breeds a 
deadened fatalism. The peasant feels a 
tool, and has lost faith in his power to 
improve his environment. Progressive re- 
forms of central governments tend to break 
@gaimst this apathy like a wave against a 
rock, 


The attempt of Communist China to break 
this rock with a sledgehammer has attracted 
much attention; but there is significance 
also in the interesting attempt now being 
made at Rangpur in India to dissolve the 
rock in Gandhi’s way. 


The early story of Harivallabh Parikh, the 
founder of the Rangpur scheme, is a classic 
for a Gandhi follower. At 14 he left an 
upper class home to live with Gandhi at 
his ashram. During the climax of the 
struggle with the British he went to jail 
three times. The practice of non-violence 
at the time of the Hindu-Muslim riots in 
1947 nearly cost him his life. On a train 
going through a small Hindu state soldiers 


PRISON REFORM 


from page 5 


band wagon, a form of exhibitionism. I 
wonder if they really mean this, there is a 
way to prove it, the hard and personal way. 
Would they take an ex-lag, con or what- 
ever you wish to call him, under their 
wing ? Give him that friendship and under- 
standing of his problem that’s so much 
needed ? You'll be let down a number of 
times, but many will appreciate it and make 
it stick, Then you have a friend for life 
and will have performed a bigger service 
to society than you realise. That’s the 
prison reform that’s required - participancy, 
not nice rounded phrases. 

Do you think it’s worth it? You may 
have a wife, a husband, children to bring 
up. Looking at it bleakly, some of these 
men haven’t spoken to a woman for years, 
mouch less been in one’s company. In many 
it is the most dominating thought. I don’t 
mean they ate sex cases, far from it (that 
type never reaches this stage). They are 
just men who have almost lost concept of 
what it really means. They have little or 
no sense of propriety, some have never 
lived in or had a home. Maybe apt to take 
kindness for a weakness. 

If you are prepared to take these risks, 
then you can do something positive, if you 
look around, find a way to go about it. 
It’s not the slightest use saying: ‘“‘Oh! yes, 
let’s have prison reform.” Agreement with 
it is no good, if that’s all you want to do 
about it, then leave it to the people who 
have some of the answers. They'll get 
around to the right one some day. 


dragged out the few Muslim passengers to 
shoot them. Parikh Jed a greup of Hindu 
passengers who tried to protect the Mus- 
lims with their bodies. The effort failed, 
and he was beaten nearly to death. Later 
there came disillusion with Congress, and 
then the assassination of Gandhi. Parikh 
retired to Rangpur to put his master’s ideas 
into practice at village level. 


Rangpur is in a tribal area: the people are 
Adivasis. Being a submerged remnant, they 
have remained only in the most remote 
areas where their life has been primitive 
even for India. Spinning and weaving were 


unknown and metal little used. 


Pankh arrived in November, 1949, and was 
met with hostility. or three days he had 
to camp out under a tree outside the 
village. Gradually suspicion became less, 
and after three weeks the villagers built 
him a small hut. Early each day he went 
to clean the streets, arrange the wood in 
neat piles outside the mud houses, and wash 
the children’s mouths, Later he would talk 
with the peasants about their problems. He 
practised exemplary cleanliness, even carry- 
ing water and doing household cleaning, a 
thing unheard of for men. In the after- 
noon he sat spinning, and giving advice 
and instruction to anyone who came to his 


hut. In true Gandhi fashion he held 
prayer meetings and discussions in the 
evening. 


It became obvious to him at once that 
the two great problems were debt and 
land tenure. To buy seed for the next 
year’s crop, to get food to last them 
through the height of the monsoon, and to 
pay for the extremely costly marriage cere- 
monies of their children, it was necessary 
for the villagers to borrow money from 
moneylenders at rates of interest around 
100 per cent or more. In this way about a 
quarter of their income was wasted every 
year, and they were enslaved in a cycle of 
grinding poverty. 

The other problem was that many had lost, 
and others wete still losing, ownership of 
their land. Being poor and illiterate and 
ignorant of the law, they could be tricked 
easily, bribed or forced to surrender owner- 
ship of land to a landlord, and then made 
to pay a rent equal to half the produce. 
In frustration they often used violence so 
that the authorities, hearing only one side 
of the story, gave police and legal backing 
to the moneylenders and landlords. 


When confronted with such tales of woe 
Parikh continuously rammed home the 
point that their troubles were the result of 
their own folly; they drank and so could 
be persuaded to put their thumb to a land 
deed when drunk; they were too lazy and 
so never produced enough to free them- 
selves from the grip of usury; they changed 
wives too often and so wasted too much of 
their resources on weddings and ornaments; 
and above all they were too ignorant to 
know their legal rights, and so could not 
prevent themselves from being exploited. 


_ The obvious truth and common sense of 


this made the villagers interested in 
Parikh’s views for practical reasons, though 
his motives for coming to live with them 
were still suspect. But people took his 
advice over drink; some became “ bhagat,” 
meaning “saint,” by renouncing drink, 
meat, and animal liquor sacrifices to the 
gods, and by bathing before every meal. 
Though these first few were regarded ask- 
ance, they were accepted socially by the 
neighbouring Hindu villagers. Not only 
did they gain in social prestige in this way, 
but also thoy worked harder and made 
more money. 


It was as their champion, however, that 
Parikh was able to win the Adivasis’ loyalty 
most effectively He was educated and 
knew the terms of the progressive landlord- 
tenant laws which had been enacted. Fur- 
ther, because of his past he was treated 
with respect by some of the more senior 
officials. He led the peasants to victory in 
a series of trials of strength with the land- 
lords and moneylenders. He began a 
“Don't put your thumb” campaign, in 
which peasants swore to refuse to put their 
thumb to any document until an educated 
man had read out the terms to them. 


This success not only increased the Adi- 
vasis’ respect for Parikh’s ideas and 
approach, but also increased their confi- 
dence in themselves. The following year 
the first co-cperative was started in Rang- 
pur. Because of the lawless reputation of 
the area, the co-operative directors refused 
to give a loan except to Parikh personally. 
The loan was used to buy improved seed 
and stocks to last through the monsoon. 
Compared with what they were used to 
paying, the interest rate was negligible, and 
the loan was repaid in advance of time to 
improve their credit, From then on the 
idea has grown. In 1953 22 iron ploughs 
were bought, and a shop was opened to 
sell soap, cloth, seed, fertiliser, sugar, and 
metal utensils. In 1954 the villagers began 
digging wells which were lined with con- 
crete and worked with pulleys. In 1958 
several stud bulls were purchased. 


The benefits were so obvious that the idea 
spread, Today 132 villages in a 12-mile 
radius are involved. A brick kiln has been 
built, and new brick houses, about twice as 
big as before, have replaced the old. stick 
and cow dung structures. In 1957 the Gov- 
ermment’s Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission gave a loan to establish a 
workshop for spinning and carding and 
making furniture; and this provided an 
additional source of income. Today the 
villager proudly offers his guest a ridicul- 
ously large wooden chair, lovingly carved 
to resemble a magistcrial seat. At night he 
no longer lies on the floor, but sleeps on a 
wooden bed with jute net covered by a 
padded quilt. He eats no longer off poor 
earthenware and large leaves, but from 
town-made metal dishes. A few tractors 
can be seen, a few small irrigation canals 
are working, a little fertiliser is used. AJ! 
around there is evidence that once the 
moneylending-sharecropping annual cycle is 


and both 
wealth and production increase. The cycle 
is replaced by a spiral. 


broken, capital accumulates 


In the early 1950s Parikh became influ- 
enced by the Bhoodan movement of Vinoba 
Bhave and worked for a while in the neigh- 
bouring states collecting land for re-distri- 
bution. In 1956 the first gramdan village 
was formed under his encouragement. 
Gramdan involves voluntary surrendering of 
private land to be held jointly by the 
village. For the village the advantage is not 
so much in the ecanomic saving of joint 
marketing and purchasing as in the ability 
of the whole village to buy machinery and 
implements which individually none could 
afford. Gramdan works voluntarily and the 
movement has developed only gradually. 
At first most families continue to work on 
their own in the old way; but in their own 
time families agree to work land in com 
mon as circumstances and convenience 
dictate. 


Parikh has managed to make these activities 
function independently of him. The co- 
operative societies are independent and ex- 
perienced enough by now to manage with- 
out help. The practical advantage of his 
teaching has been so clear that there are 
several full-time Adivasis workers spreading 
the ideas to other villages. Today Parikh 
spends only four months a year at/Rangpur. 
The measure cf Parikh's success is that he 
is dispensable. He was the force which 
helped the villagers out of their rut, the 
example which showed them their own 
strength. Above all, ihe revolution was 
achieved painlessly and without destroying 
the social structure of the village. Given 
many more Parikhs, his might be the prac- 
tical way of solving the primitive peasant 
problem. 


Russell Schiller is 24 years old and a 
management trainee with Thomsen News 
papers. On graduating frum Cambridge, he 
worked for six months in the Colonial 
Office and then spent more than a year 
travelling round the world, principally in 
the United States, Brazil, Japan and India. 
For a period he worked in the gold mines 
of South Africa. He visited the Rangpur 
Ashram last year, and as he wag the first 
Englishman to do so, Harivallabh Parikh 
asked him to write an account of it. 
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meat hanging up for sale 
in an Arab market 
between Oran and Algiers 


WORK CAMP IN 


ALGERIA 


Last July volunteers of the Service Civil 
International entered Algeria from Morocco, 
where they had been working since March. 
The project had been chosen by the ALN 
{Army of Liberation). The site was close to 
the Moroccan border, in the mountains 
same 35 miles south-west of Tlemcen, The 
land is rocky, dry, and for the most part 
%arren, the only rich land being the gardens 
in the valley. This narrow strip produces 
fruit and vegetables in a wide variety - 
melons, peaches, figs, tomatoes and many 
others. 


The villagers we had come to help live in 
tents constructed out of grass, branches and 
patches of cloth. Their village was des- 
troyed by the French in the war, and they 
had been moved to a site just beneath the 
French fort, where they could easily be 
watched. The story is the same further up 
the valley. In spite of their tragic plight, 
the people we met and worked with were 
remarkably cheerful. Most of the children 
have no shoes on their feet, their clothes 
4re often in tatters. Animals live just out- 
side, and sometimes inside, the tents. There 
is no bedding in most tents. 


The quarters for the camp were situated in 
the Prench fort. They had no water or elec- 
tricity, and holes had been punctured in the 
galvanised iron roofs. The first task was to 
make the place habitable. This was com- 
pleted shortiy after my arrival on Sept- 
ember 17, 


The project was planned by an Algerian 


builder, Marouf, who gave his services free. 
The intention is to rehouse the villagers in 
about 150 houses on a fairly level site, 
close to water, but without shelter. The 
spot is very beautiful, flanked by a mag- 
nificent range of mountains to the east. 
Every form stands out, the soil is a rich 
reddish brown, and every sound can be 
heard for a long way around. In the sun- 
shine it is a haven of peace. 


Few French still remain in Algeria. Out of 
one million settlers only one hundred thou- 
sand are still there. Oran, very modern, 
with huge blocks of flats in ferro-concrete, 
is not typical. There ts not much industry 
and the land is desperately poor. The 
country is full of troops. French troops are 
in Algeria for a further three years, and 
side by side in Tlemcen are French and 
Algerian soldiers, Patrols walk the street at 
night and road blocks are sometimes im- 
posed. Two members of our camp were 
arrested for straying into important instal- 
lations. Outwardly, there are no signs of 
violence, yet in Tlemcen the streets are 
deserted after eight o'clock. Social life has 
disappeared with the French, and the cur- 
few remains, now voluntarily imposed. 
Surprisingly, there seem to be no social 
barriers as a result of the war. Almost no 
resentment is displayed in public, and 
Muslim, Algerian and French seem to mix 
freely. 


The people are extraordinarily open-handed 
and natural, free from many of the inhibi- 
tions which exist in Britain. Living close 


he Destitute Children 
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Algeria they stand with scraps of sacking for clothes. In bitter weather 


South Congo 60,000 Angolan children desperately need your merciful aid. 


India countless children in city and village crave for food. clothing, 
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to the land, their life is primitive but far 
less regulated than it is here. Time seems 
not to matter nor does money, In the shops 
of Khemis it was an effort to induce the 
shopkeeper to sell; he just did not seem 
interested. In the country we were given 
gifts of baskets of fruit regularly, and when- 
ever we visited the villagers in their tents 
we would be offered mint tea and perhaps 
bread or kuskus. 


The exclusion of women from public life 
is still evident in the wearing of veils in 
the towns, It is almost impossible to estab- 
lish any contact with them unless one visits 
a casbah. They spend their time in the tent 
or house, weaving mats, drawing water, 
which they may have to carry Jong dist- 
ances in wooden barrels slung on their 
backs, washing clothes, or hoeing the gar- 
dens. They take no part in the market, and 
a separate, necdless to say inferior, place is 
reserved for them in the mosque. Even at 
a wedding, of which I was invited to several, 
the bride is not present, and men and 
women are segregated. They have, how- 
ever, just received the vote - but they polled 
separately from the men. Polygamy, of 
course, is the accepted practice; men have 
to buy their wives, but even so not every 
Arab has more than one wife. 


In the countryside the ploughs are still 
wooden (sometimes iron) prongs, cumber- 
some and heavy, scratching a furrow 
through the top soil. This is just what they 
were 2,000 years ago. I saw a similar imple- 
ment in the museum at Tlemcen. Any land 
is ploughed regardless of stones, bushes and 
even rocks, sometimes to great heights. 
Bushes are usually left standing; the plough 
simply goes round them. Water is badly 
needed to increase the yield of crops. 


SCI is the biggest organisation doing relief 
work jn Algeria. There are now about 
sixty SCI volunteers there. A second build- 
ing project has been started, organised by 
the Government, with which we are co- 
operating; medical aid is being given and 
milk being issued in Tlemcen and else- 
where; teachers are working in Tlemcen, 
Oran and El Khemis, and an agricultural 
worker is based on Tlemcen. This is a per- 
manent project. In the growth of this work 
the spirit of unity and international co- 
operation has suffered; such things are most 
evident in a smaller group. Organisation is 
inevitably difficult, lengthy and subject to 
constant change. 
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From a very early date the villagers them- 
selves have joined in the work. This is 
perhaps the happiest aspect of it. Four 
houses have so far been built, waiting only 
for the addition of the roof. For this pur- 
pose four local masons are employed by 
the commune to work with SCI, and they 
have proved good workers. The villagers 
were consulted as to the sort of house they 
would like, and the plans were altered so 
that the houses are built in the traditional 
square shape, with a courtyard in the middle 
where animals are kept. Much difficulty 
has been encountered in obtaining equip- 
ment, particularly a lorry for which SCI 
cannot pay, and a stone-crushing machine. 
The function of the camp was strikingly 
illustrated by a French volunteer who was 
working with us instead of reporting for 
military service, to give an example of the 
constructive work people should be doing. 
On his return he will almost inevitably go 
to prison. Another French volunteer had 
fought for two years against the Algerians, 
and was working as means of repaying the 
debt; he intends to work permanently for 
SCL 


Since the end of the war, refugees have 
poured back from Tunisia and Morocco. 
Two million people are estimated to be 
homeless. The need for clothing, especially 
shoes, is desperate, and many people, par- 
ticularly children, are bady undernourished. 
Perhaps the most vital necessity now is 
blankets, as the winter in the mountains is 
very severe; when I left, snow lay on the 
ground to the depth of six inches, and it 
was far colder than in England. The plight 
of the homeless cannot be solved without 
generous aid from the wealthier nations 
aver a period of many years. One short 
visit suffices to show that we in Britain live 
in an unreal world; here it matters if one 
has a refrigerator or not. In Algeria they 
have no shoes, no blankets, and the roofs 
leak. 


SCI urgently needs the following suitably 
qualified volunteers for their project in 
Algeria : teachers with fluent French and, if 
possible, Arabic; one doctor; volunteers 
with. constructional, social work, and nurs- 
ing or general medical experience. Further 
information about the Algerian or any other 
SCI project can be obtained from the 
general secretary, International Volwntary 
Service, 72 Oakley Square, London, N.W.1. 
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Nicolas Walter CAN Ela S CROWDS 


Crowds and Power, by Elias Canetti. 


(Gollancz, 42s.) 


Elias Canetti is a Bulgarian of 58 who has 
lived in Austria, Germany, Switzerland and 
France, and settled in England in 1939. 
He went to the University of Vienna, and 
still writes in German. In 1935 he pub- 
lished an extraordinary allegorical novel 
called Die Blendung (the “blinding” or 
“ deception"), which appeared in England 
as Auto-da-Fe. In 1960 he published 
another extraordinary book called Masse 
und Macht, which has recently appeared 
in England as Crowds aid Power. It is a 
500-page attempt to define and discuss the 
true nature of crowds and of power in 
psychological, anthropological, sociological, 
political, religious and historical terms. 
There are three ways of reacting to a book 
of this kind. One is to swallow it whole, 
which is what most reviewers have tended 
to do, Another is to throw it all away, 
which is, for example, what Tom Nairn 
did in New Left Review 17. But another 
is to ignore its academic pretensions and 
look for its flashes of insight, which is 
what I try to do with every intuitive writer 
from Plato down to Colin Wilson. I think 
Canetti comes in this class, and this is my 
reaction to his book. 


He begins by defining the various kinds of 
crowd. A crowd is a group of people who 
have lost their universal “fear of being 
touched.” Its existence depends on its dis- 
charge - “the moment when all who be- 
long to the crowd get rid of their differ- 
ences and feel equal.” There are open and 
closed crowds, which try to grow or to last. 
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The eruption is “the sudden transition 
P 

from a closed to an open crowd.” A panic 

is “‘a disintegration of a crowd.” 


A stagnating crowd desires but delays its 
discharge. A rhythntic crowd establishes 
its unity by noise or motion. Quick and 
slow crowds are near to or far from their 
goals. There are invisible crowds of angels 
or devils, of the dead or the unborn. 
There are baiting crowds, such as hunters 
or advancing armies, and flight crowds, 
such as refugees or retreating armies. 
There are prohibition crowds, such as 
strikers, and reversal crowds, such as revo- 
Jutionaries. There are feast crowds and 
lamenting crowds, and dozens of other 
crowds which Canetti hasn’t thought of. 
Double crowds are pairs of crowds which 
are maintained by their mutual opposition, 
such as men and women, the living and 
the dead, and the perfect double crowd of 
war. “The outbreak of war is primarily 
an eruption of two crowds.” Crowd 
crystals are small groups of people which 
can precipitate crowds, and crowd symbols 
are groups of inanimate things which re- 
semble crowds, such as‘fire or money. A 
pack is a primitive form of crowd which 
is limited in size, duration and function, 
and is above all a “ unit of action.” There 
are many fluid kinds of pack, and crowd 
crystals usually begin as packs of some 
kind. 


Canetti takes dozens of examples to illus- 
trate his argument from anthropology, reli- 
gion, and from social and political history. 
He sees Sunnite Islam as a war crowd, and 
Shiite Islam and Christianity as lamenting 
crowds. He sees the Catholic Church as a 
domesticated crowd. He suggests national 
crowd symbols, such as the English ship, 
the Dutch dyke, the German army, the 
French revolution, the Swiss mountain, the 
Spanish bull-ring, and the Jewish exodus. 
He discusses the German defeat and in- 
flation of the First World War as crowd 
phenomena, and explains the rise of 
Nazism as the recovery of the crowd iden- 
tity which was destroyed by the Diktart of 
Versailles. He describes Parliament as a 
ritualised double crowd. 


Canetti could have continued this sort of 
argument indefinitely, but halfway through 


the book he turns to the nature of power. 
He begins by describing the “entrails of 
power” - the seizing and devouring of 
prey, the function of the hands and teeth. 
He emphasises the importance of mortality 
and immortality in the struggle for power, 
and sees survival as the symbol of power. 
The man of power kills, but does not die. 
Power for Canetti is primarily the ability 
to kill, the potentiality of violence. A sub- 
ject’s willingness to kill and be killed for 
the ruler is “the final proof of obedience.” 
Interrogation and secrecy are the marks of 
power, and judgment - whether condem- 
nation or pardon - is the exercise of 
power, 


Canetti has an ingenious theory about 
commands. “Every command consists of 
momentum and sting’ - the momentum 
forcing a person to act, the sting remain- 
ing in him. The only way to get rid of 
this sting is to command someone else. 
This is done perfectly by an executioner, 
who feels no sting at all, The momentum 
of command originally caused flight, but 
commands have been domesticated by re- 
ward and now cause obedience instead. 
An obeyed command leaves a recoi/ in the 
commander, and the accumulation of re- 
coils causes the anxiety of command, the 
guilt of power. 


Order is the acceptance of orders, the ex- 
pectation of command. Discipline is the 
planned passing on of commands, the ritual 
releasing of stings received from com- 
mands by superiors in commands to in- 
feriors. Reversal is the opposite of dis- 
cipline, the release of stings by command- 
ing the commander (expropriating the 
expropriator, Marx- would say; killing the 
father, Freud would say). A_ reversal 
crowd is the vehicle for a mass release of 
stings, for revolution, 


But Canetti leaves the problem of revolu- 
tion and goes on to consider other issues, 
such as the evasion of stings by trans- 
formation in myths and mental disorders, 
and the significance of various postures. 
Standing shows independence, lying shows 
helplessness, kneeling shows supplication, 
sitting on a seat shows dignity, and sitting 
on the ground shows something very inter- 
esting to us: “Sitting or squatting on the 


ground denotes an absence of needa, 2 
turning in on oneself, . . . A man who 
sits in this attitude appears peaccful and 
contented; no one fears violence from him. 
He is contented, either because he has all 
he needs, or because he makes do with 
what he has, however little. . . . But sit- 
ting on the ground also implies acceptance 
of everything which may happen. ... The 
man who adopts it has freed himself from 
the world. He reposes in himself and 
burdens no one.” 


Canetti ends with a discussion of paranoia, 
the delusions of persecution and power. 
He relates this pathological obsession with 
power to the common exercise of power 
(as Alex Comfort did in his Authority and 
Delinquency in the Modern State). Ht is 
here that he describes the classic case of 
Schreber and deliberately ignores Freud's 
classic study of it - a symptom of his total 
exclusion of Freudian ideas from his book. 
(His approach is certainly narrow-minded, 
but £ find it refreshing to read a book of 
this kind which leaves out both God and 
sex.) The epilogue points out that rulers. 
can no longer hope to be survivors - the 
man of power who kills will die - and 
calls for an end to the system of com- 
mands. “If we would master power we 
must face command openly and boldly, 
and search for means to deprive it of its 
sting.” 

This is not a scientific book. Canetti’s 
argument is full of holes, and he often 
makes small mistakes (thus he mentions 
the Jewish exodus but forgets the equally 
important return, and he twists the deriva- 
tion of the word slogan to suit his pur- 


pose), But I see no point in merely re- 
futing his Teutonic scientism. The only 
point I see is this: Do his ideas make 
sense? To me they do. They throw 


flashes of light on to all sorts of problems 
that puzzle me, and this makes his strange 
book worth reading. Consider violent and 
non-violent resistance in Canetti's terms; 
consider direct action and civil disobedi- 
ence; consider personal action and mass 
action; consider the ways in which paci- 
fists, anarchists and other unilateralists. 
evade the enormous problems of crowds 
and power, 


Pamphlets reviewed by Adam Roberts 


The Communist Bloc and the Western Alli- 
ances: The Military Balance 1962-1963. 
(Institute for Strategic Studies. 5s post 
free from Housmans Bookshop.) 


This is probably the best and most com- 
plete analysis available of the men and 
military hardware in the countries involved 
in cold war alliances. It spells out in 
detail all the facts about existing arma- 
ments, some of them fairly startling. The 
inferiority of the Soviet Union in strategic 
nuclear delivery vehicles - ICBMs, bombers, 
aircraft carriers and nuclear submarines - is 
clearly brought out, and the interesting fact 
emerges that the NATO powers have over 
one million more men in their regular armed 
forces than the Warsaw Pact powers, 


With China, Cuba, and all the other Com- 
munist powers set against all the powers 
with defence treaties with the US, the West 
is still at an advantage, having 8,010,000 
troops as against a Communist total of 
7,670,000. The West has 3.54 soldiers per 
hundred of the male labour force; the Com- 
munist powers have 2.42. 


The facts in this report are as reliable as 
any obtainable, though the first of this series 
of reports, published in 1958, contained a 
serious error about the location of Soviet 
bases and was later withdrawn from 
circulation. 


This report scrupulously avoids comment, 
but the total picture it presents deserves 
some comment. 


While the Soviet Union 


more than doubles the Western total] in 
numbers of tanks, conventional submarines, 
and medium range ballistic missiles, the 
Western powers have more of every other 
type of weapon. This gigantic armament of 
the West is often described as rearmament, 
thought it has no precedent in history, and 
makes the use of the word “balance” to 


describe the present situation rather 
doubtful. 
Unintended War, by Arthur Waskow. 


(American Friends Service Committee, 
35 cents. 3s 6d post free from Housmans 
Bookshop.) 


Arthur Waskow is a member of the senior 
staff of the Peace Research Institute in 
Washington, and has written two important 
books, The Limits of Defence and America 
in Hiding, which are unfortunately unob- 
tainable here. This 64-page pamphlet is one 
of the most important pamphlets for the 
peace movement published recently. In non- 
technical language various dangers are 
examined, and Waskow suggests that many 
conventionally offered “solutions” may 
actually create further hazards. “In short,” 
he states, “the simplest way of preventing 
unintended war is to prevent intended war 
as well, to eliminate the means by which 
war is waged.” 

“If one imperative need in a disarmed 
world would be a way of carrying on con- 
flict by means other than violence, then it 
is possible that a sensible path towards dis- 
armament would be a strategy combining 


minimum deterrence with a series of experi- 
ments in non-armed conflict.” 

Even more important than the analysis the 
pamphlet contains, and the powerful plea 
for disarmament it makes, is the discussion 
printed on the last 25 pages. Nine people 
(including Herman Kahn and_ Stewart 
Meacham) of very different opinions argue 
about problems of war and disarmament. 
The discussion, frank, high-powered and 
honest, is itself a remarkable contribution 
to the literature of disarmament, 


* 


Various international peace organisation 
directories are available at present. Hous- 
mans Peace Diary gives the addresses of 
some 400 peace organisations all over the 
world, and this information is now obtain- 
able separately from Housmans at 9d. per 
copy. 

A much longer list, called the Peace/Dis- 
armament Directory, and _ concentrating 
more on American organisations, is obtain- 
able for one dollar from Lloyd Wilkie, at 
327 Dayton Street, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
USA. Another list is in preparation in 
Norway, and the Peace Information Bulle- 
tin of the International Confederation for 
Disarmament and Peace will contain such 
a list. 


All these directories can be useful in help- 
ing contact, not only at a peace movement 
leadership level, but also between all peace 
campaigners, 


A 4,000-mile ‘quest for peace’ 


DELHI-PEKING MARCH UNDER WAY 


The peace march from Delhi to Peking 
started at Gandhi’s memorial in Delhi Jast 
Friday, Organised by the Indian pacifist 
action group, Shanti Sena, and the World 
Peace Brigade, the march covers 4,000 
miles, and is expected to last a year. A 
hard core of fifteen people will take part 
the whole way, travelling eight to ten miles 
a day by way of Mathura, Agra, Alla- 
habad, Varanasi, Patna, Purniya, East 
Pakistan, Assam and Burma. 


The Rev. Michael Scott, chairman of the 
European Council of the Brigade, flew to 
Delhi to help with the final arrangements. 
He is to march part of the way. Max 
Maxwell, the 19-year-old co-secretary of the 
European section of the Brigade, is the 
other British participant. Albert Bigelow, 
skipper of the Golden Rule, and Ed Lazar, 
a San Francisco-Moscow marcher, will rep- 


resent the U.S. section. India, Japan, Africa, 
Ceyion, Burma and Austria will be repre- 
sented by one or more volunteers. 

Vinoba Bhave commented in a message : 
“A ‘lunatic’ programme has been con 
ceived. A friendship march, consisting of 
fifteen peace workers from India and abroad, 
will go to Peking from Delhi, They are 
ordinary men and are not likely to have 
much influence either on individuals or on 
the State. The utility of a peace march 
undertaken by such persons many therefore 
be questioned. It looks like a foolhardy 
attempt to change the taste of sea water 
from saline to sweet by pouring a few 
bottles of honey! 


“But any effort such as this must first begin 
om a very small scale, and its results will 
not be immediately discernible. This is a 
quest for peace, @ scientific experiment to 


Peace News in Oxford 


Editor's statement 


This is the full statement by the editor of 
Peace News issued in Oxford to the press 
last Friday: 


Following discussions today between the 
Chief Constable of Oxford and the Editor 
of “Peace News” and between the Editor 
and Richard Wallace, arrangements have 
been made for the continued selling of 
“Peace News” in Carfax. 


Richard Wallace has re-emphasised that he 
fs concerned not to cause any inconvenience 
to pedestrians, and the Chief Constable has 
told the Editor that there was no discrimina- 
tion against “Peace News” and its policy 


| involved in the recent prosecutions and that 


any such discrimination was abhorrent to 
him and would not be practised. 


Supporters of the paper in Oxford have 
asked the Editor to emphasise that they 
cannot agree to the police haying the right 
to decide where newspapers may or may not 
be sold since this could imply the right to 
decide which or how many newspapers were 
to be sold, They expressed their concern at 
the way in which the laws of obstruction are 
enforced throughout the country and the 
way in which charges are brought agatnst 
people when there is clearly no indication 
that third parties are seriously inconveni- 
enced. They hold that anyone should be 
able to sell or distribute literature in any 
publte place where this does not block the 
nassage of pedestrians or vehicles or en- 


danger passers-by. 


They are also concerned, however, to con- 
tinue the practice (as an act of courtesy) of 
informing the police of any intention to sell 
in busy centres and to see that the minimum 
of inconvenience to the public is caused. 


The Chief Constable has been helpful in 
making suggestions for additional sites where 
“Peace News” might be sold in the city. 
This does not imply that it may only be sold 
on the streets at such sites, as the police 
have no legal right to give or withhold per- 
mission to sell newspapers on the street. 
His assistance in thig matter is much appre- 
clated. 

The Editor has expressed his appreciation to 
Richard Wallace, the four Oxford city 
councillors and others in the city and the 
University for their open and vigorous up- 
holding of an important civil rights issue. 


CND in Coventry 


Fifty members of the West Midlands CND 
Groups canvassed a large estate in Coventry 
last weekend with the obiect of creating a 
strong City of Coventry CND group. Over 
1,000 houses were canvassed and nearly 300 
copies of Sanity sold. George Clark, who 
took part in the canvassing, reports that 30 
Per cent of those canvassed said they sup- 
ported CND, Next week the Region hope 
to double the number of canvassers. 


Ostermarsch ‘63 
Duisburg-Dortmund 


Places still available on charter flight 
£8 10s return Booking fee £2 
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Adam Roberts writes : 

Richard Wallace’s victory in Oxford seems 
to be complete. Peace News now has the 
best sales point in the city centre, and three 
other sales points in the city as well. It has 
been emphasised that this arrangement with 
the police in no way prejudices the right of 
people to sell newspapers where they will. 
provided they do not cause an obstruction. 


In spite of this victory, we should not 
forget some disturbing aspects of the case. 
Richard Wallace is young and he is short 
of money. In arresting him three times 
altogether for selling Peace News, the police 
clearly thought they could treat him (and 
Peace News) with impunity. The magis- 
trates co-operated with the police, and in 
so doing shocked people of every political 
colour. 

Only one thing seems to have stopped the 
arrests: the threat. by four Oxford City 
Councillors, to sell Peace News in the same 
place, and at the same time, as Richard 
Wallace had sold it the previous Saturday. 
The question that remains is: why did 
none of the many magistrates who dealt 
with Richard Wallace’s case throw it out? 
And what happens to an offender who is 
unjustly charged and can muster less formid- 
able support than Richard Wallace, and 
when, perhaps, the facts of his case are 
harder to ascertain? 


News in brief 


George Brown, MP, said that Civil Defence 
was as much a part of the deterrent as any 
military preparation, when he opened a Civil 
Defence hall in Derbyshire last Saturday. - 
Sunday Citizen, March 3. 

The Algerian Government has decided that 
juvenile “‘ delinquents ” shall come under the 
Ministry of Youth and Sport, instead of the 
Ministry of Justice. - Revolution Africaine, 
February 16, 1963. 

Response to the Factory for Peace project 
in Glasgow (see Richard Boston’s article 
From Slogan to Action, Peace News, 
February 1) has been very good. Money 
has been coming in at the rate of £300 a 
week and the group is expecting to settle 
on factory premises fairly soon. 

A group of professors is to put the case for 
a nuclear-free zone in the Middle East be- 
fore the Foreign and Defence Affairs; Com- 
mission of the Israeli Parliament in the near 
future, according to a report from Tel-Aviv. 


The Government is to set up an experi- 
mental pilot plant to examine problems in 
the removal of Strontium 90 from milk, Mr. 
Denzil Freeth, Parliamentary Under-Secre- 
tary to the Minister of Science, announced 
in the Commons on February 27. 

A three-week work-camp in the Soviet 
Union to take place in August this year is 
being organised by the Society of Friends 
Work Camps Committee at Friends House, 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 

The Anti-Apartheid movement is organising 
a “No British Arms for South Africa” rally 
in Trafalgar Square at 3 p.m. on March 17. 
Speakers will include Barbara Castle, Harold 
Wilson, Duma Nokwe (Secretary-General of 
the African National Congress), Philip Noel- 
Baker, and others. 

The War Resisters International is to hold 
a study conference in France this August. 
Entitled ““ Non-violence and Socio-Economic 
Change,” the conference begins on August 
24 and lasts for one week, Applications for 
the limited number of places available 
should be made now to the WRI, 88 Park 
Avenue, Enfield, Middlesex. 


throw open the floodgates of non-violent 
strength, an experiment in the technique of 
promoting friendship between nations. 
There should be ceaseless quests of this 
nature.” 


The march calls for no specific solutions to 
the border dispute. Its aim is to establish 
friendly relations between India and China, 
to urge peaceful solutions to disputes, and 
- ebiee communications at a personal 
evel, 


“We believe that no good can come to 
anyone from armaments, much less from 
war,” states a policy memorandum on the 
march signed by the World Peace Brigade 
chairmen, A. J. Muste, Jayaprakash Nara- 
yan and Michael Scott; “no problem can 
be solved by such means, especially in this 
atomic age.” 


‘Whenever relations between two coun- 
tries are strained due to a conflict of ideo- 
logy or interests, the lack of mutual under- 
standing and goodwill is felt all the more 
acutely. It becomes impossible under such 
conditions for either party to appreciate the 
position of the other. The present conflict 
between China and India, therefore, natur- 
ally provided the incentive as well as the 
opportunity for this Friendship March.” 
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So far there has been no indication of the 
Chinese reaction to the march. The Indian 
organisers have written to the Chinese 
authorities and are awaiting a reply. Un- 
officially. however, two members of the 
China Peace Committee who came to 
London in connection with the recent con- 
ference in Oxford were approached. They 
have promised to raise the matter with the 
Chinese Peace Committee. 


More immediately controversial is the plan 
to march en route through the Naga hills 
where there is guerrilla fighting between 
Naga nationalists and Indian forces. Some 
of the organisers feel that the Naga problem 
is a challenge which the marchers cannot 
and should not ignore. These include Rev. 
Michael Scott, one of whose objects in go- 
ing to India was to plead with Mr. Nehru 
for a settlement with the Naga rebels. 
Others feel that the march should concen- 
trate on the India-China issue and should 
not confuse matters by raising the separate, 
though urgent, problem of Nagaland. The 
marchers are due to reach the Naga hills, 
if the present route is adhered to, in four 
to five months’ time. It is thought that the 
Indian Government itself might take a seri- 
ous view of criticism by the marchers on its 
policy in Nagaland. 


Sentences confirmed 


Michael McKenna (left) of Middleton, Manchester, and Edward Parker (right) of 
Cheriton, Folkestone, the two airmen who were sentenced to eight months’ imprisonment 
on February 22 for writing to “Peace News” suggesting the formation of a CND group 
in the forces, The sentences have now been confirmed, an Air Ministry spokesman told 
“Peace News” last Monday, and the two men will be serving their sentence at the 
military prison at Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 


Protest in Ireland 


British members of the Irish Students’ Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament protested 
last week to the British Ambassador against 
the sentences of eight months’ imprisonment 
on Michael McKenna and Edward Parker. 


A letter signed by British students studying 
in- Ireland, which was handed in to the 
Embassy, stated : 


“We British members of the Irish Students” 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament wish to 
record our amazement and to protest in the 
strongest terms possible at these heavy sent- 
ences. These two men have been punished 
for doing nothing more than expressing the 
wish to discuss their own point of view. It 
is true that the RAF may not be able to 
contain people with such views, but dis- 
missal from the service is a very different 
thing from eight months’ imprisonment. We 
urge you to present our View to the British 
Government in the hope that the sentences 
of these two men may be quashed.” 


Question in House 


In the House of Commons on February 27 
Mrs. Joyce Butler asked the Secretary of 
State for Air, Mr. Hugh Fraser, what his 
policy was “in regard to the release of men 
who become convinced conscientious ob- 
jectors after having entered the Service.” 


“Js is not unsatisfactory,” she asked, “that 
boys of 16, many of whom are very imma- 
ture, should be obliged to commit themselves 
for a twelve-year period ? Would it not be 
possible, and in the best interests of the 
Service as well as the boys, to enable them 
to be considered by a tribunal without hav- 


ing to go through this procedure of com- 
mitting an offence, being court-martialled 
and discharged ? ” 


Mr. Hugh Fraser replied that he thought the 
existing system, whereby an airman must 
commit an offence, receive a sentence of 
more than 90 days, and only then appeal to 
a conscientious objectors’ tribunal, should 
be kept. He said: “There is a danger that 
persons who wish to get out of the Service 
for various reasons may wish to say that 
they are conscientious objectors. This is a 
very serious problem in the Service.” 


LAC Manning writes 


This week Peace News received another 
letter from airman Keith Manning in which 
he says: 


“ Please find attached hereto a manusenpt 
which I have written as a tribute to the 
magnificent moral fibre of Parker and 
McKenna in their campaign, which they 
will no doubt continue when they secure 
their discharge from prison and the Force. 


“Tt may be disturbing for the military 
authorities to discover that there are many 
who feel like Parker and McKenna through- 
out the might of the armed forces: many 
who feel they should be doing something a 
little more constructive for the nation than 
going about its everyday preparation for 
war - the last. 


“Tf it is to this pointless, meaningless, and 
indeed worthless project that Parker and 
McKenna object, then they have my sup- 
port, my admiration, and my respect... .” 
4264706, L. A. C. Manning, K.D.J., 

Station Sick Quarters, 

Royal Air Force, Hemswell, 

Nr, Gainsborough, Lincs. 
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Australians against 
capital punishment 


Three people were hanged for murder in 
Britain last year. Few protests were made. 
Australia, by contrast, has had some re- 
markable successes in its anti-hanging cam- 
paigns. 

The background is different - most crime 
(including murder) is dealt with under State, 
not Commonwealth, law. Queensland is the 
only state which has abolished capital 
punishment (in 1922), but other states have 
reduced the number of offences for which 
it may be ordered. For example, New 
South Wales has had no execution since 
1939, and enacted in 1955 legislation re- 
stricting the death penalty to treason and 
piracy. A NSW Labour Government re- 
jected demands for the re-introduction of 
the death penalty in 1961, when Stephen 
Leslie Bradley was convicted for the kid- 
napping and murder of the small son of a 
Jottery winner, This state had had the ex- 
perience in 1952 of seeing the release of an 
innocent man * from life imprisonment. 
Frederick L. McDermott had been sentenced 
five years earlier and subsequent evidence 
ted to his release. It was possible in his 
case to admit that a mistake had been made 
and to make amends, because he had not 
been hanged. 

There have been five executions since 1945 
in South Australia and three in Victoria. 
it is in these states that anti-hanging cam- 
paigns have been successful recently. In 
South Australia in 1959 an aboriginal was 
saved from the gallows largely by the efforts 
of a fearless newspaper editor who exposed 
questionable methods by the police and the 
legislature and formed a good deal of public 
opinion against hanging. In Victoria on 
November 5, 1962, a Scottish migrant, 
Robert Peter Tait, was reprieved as he 
waited in the death cell. 

Tait had been sentenced to death in 1961 
for the murder of 82-year-old Mrs. Ada 
Ethel Hall in a vicarage in the Melbourne 
suburb of Hawthorn. He battered the old 
lady to death. When arrested he was re- 
ported to be wearing four pairs of women's 
pants. Psychiatrists disagreed at his trial 


about the state of his mind. The announce- 
ment of his death senterice (he would have 
been the first man to be hanged in Victoria 
for cwelve years) brought a storm of protest 
from all sections of the community. The 
Labour Party in Australia is traditionally 
against capital punishment, while the 
Liberal Party, at present in power in Vic- 
toria, is not, and some members have been 
campaigning recently for the use of the 
death penalty to deal with an increase in 
the murder rate. 


The defence claimed that Tait was insane 
at the time of the murder, but the prison 
psychiatrist said that he believed that Tait 
knew he was doing wrong when he struck 
the first blow. The jury took 55 minutes 
to reach its verdict, and did not recommend 
mercy, In February the Court of Criminal 
Appeal refused leave to appeal. A massive 
campaign began. Melbourne University 
students formed a Students’ Anti-Hanging 
Committee and at the same time a Citizens’ 
Anti-Hanging Committee was formed. 
Ninety-one barristers of the Supreme Court 
of Victoria signed a protest. Meetings, 
marches and pickets were organised. 


A long legal struggle began. In May the 
High Court of Australia rejected another 
appeal. On August 6 the State Executive 
Council announced that Tait would be 
executed. The date set was August 22. 
Immediately there were more protests. The 
clergyman son of the victim said that he 
did not believe in capital punishment in any 
circumstances at all. Tait asked for leave to 
appeal to the Privy Council. He was 
granted a reprieve until September 24. The 
hearing was delayed and the reprieve was 
extended. On October 2 the Privy Council 
refused leave to appeal. 


The Public Solicitor in Victoria then asked 
the Government for further legal aid for an 
enquiry under the Mental Hygiene Act into 
Tait’s mental condition. This was refused, 
but the Government announced a few days 
later that an independent psychiatrist had 


examined Tait and pronounced him sane. 
Then Mr. David Scott, assistant director of 
the Brotherhood of St. Laurence, lodged a 
petition with the Supreme Court for an en- 
quiry into the alleged insanity of Tait, This 
petition was dismissed. An appeal against 
this decision was made and the court re- 
served judgment. The Solicitor-General an- 
nounced that the execution would not be 
carried out until judgment was given. 
Meanwhile the Australian Labour Party, the 
trade union movement, most churches, news- 
papers and commercial television stations 
supported the anti-hanging campaign. The 
City Council of Coburg, where the jail is 
situated, sought the passing of a by-law 
making it illegal for an execution to be car- 
ried out within the city’s boundaries and 
Coburg citizens organised a march. 


Tait’s lawyers now applied to the judge who 
had sentenced Tait to stay the execution on 
the grounds of Tait’s insanity. This appli- 
cation was referred to the State Full Court 
which reserved judgment. On October 30 
this court rejected both applications for an 
enquiry into Tait’s mind and referred back 
to the trial judge the application for a re 
prieve. In the afternoon the Premier an- 
nounced that Tait would be executed on 
November 14. In the evening the trial judge 
rejected the application for a _ reprieve. 
Tait’s lawyers applied at once to the High 
Court of Australia for leave to appeal 
against the Victorian Court's rejection of 
the applications for an enquiry into Tait's 
sanity. On October 31 a specially convened 
High Court ordered that the execution be 
not carried out until the court could hear 
the applications on November 6, Two 
psychiatrists had reported that Tait’s mental 
condition had seriously deteriorated during 
the four stays of execution. On November 
5 the Premier of Victoria announced that 
the death sentence had been commuted to 
life imprisonment. As one newspaper put 
it, “The force of public opinion and ‘the 


‘need to save political face caused the Vic- 


Dr Rachel Pinney 


LISTENERS FOR PEACE 


The basic idea behind this campaign is to 
demonstrate a method of communication 
that works in a situation in which com- 
munication normally fails. All of us are 
familiar with what happens when two people 
of opposite views attempt to communicate, 
One talks while the other is listening with a 
view to his reply; then as soon as the 
speaker has finished (usually before) the 
roles are reversed, with the result that no 
real communication takes place. 

By way of illustration, I would like to 
describe an incident at a meeting arranged 
between a CND group and the local Civil 
Defence officers. After a very good and 
factual lecture by the senior officer, the 
second officer was demonstrating equipment 
to the CND audience at whose request the 
meeting was held. A reporter from The 
Guardian and myself stood a fittle back 
from the demonstration and observed the 
dialogue between the demonstrator and a 
CND member. The CND man was address- 


é i renounce war and I will never 
support or.sanctlon ancther 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of thé Peace 
Pledge Union:.send-your pledge-to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street‘ WEI » 


ing the demonstrator with a long speech 
which started “Don’t you think?” The 
demonstrator was not listening to the con- 
tent of the speech - he was waiting till he 
could politely say his piece without causing 
an argument. The reporter and I agreed 
that this would occur on any occasion when 
two people were arguing and each thought 
he was right and wished to convert the 
other. Neither the CND man nor the Civil 
Defence officer were at all changed. No 
growth towards the truth had taken place in 
either of them. 

It is for this problem of lack of communi- 
cation that we offer a solution. It is a new 
solution, and it has been out on trial for 
over a year now, and it works. When a 
person who has learnt the “listening” 
method meets a person of.an opposite view 
point he invites the other to speak and at 
the same timé’ states that he holds opposite 
views but undertakes’ not to express them, 
even if asked. The listener undertakes to 
try to understand. the other man and_his 
views. and-why he holds them, The subject 
on the agenda is the speaker, his views, and 
‘why and-how-he holds ‘them. The subject 


“of the listerier, his views, and’ why and°how 


he holds them is'nor on the agenda: 
‘The listener hears in a way that he has 
never -heard, before, Once, He has. volun- 


tarily. relinquished. his “tun to. speak,’ be 
is free to settle down to try to understand 


torian Premier to commute the death 
sentence.” 
the speaker. This freedom is one of the 


most relaxing experiences I know. It is 
difficult to describe. For myself I find it 
takes about one minute of “listening ” be- 
fore I start to experience what the 
Christians describe as “the love in my 
heart” for the speaker. This is true even 
if he wants to drop three bombs on Japan 
now. (This was an actual case.) It takes a 
very short listening session before a com- 
mon ground is established. After my ex- 
perimental year listening mostly on the 
bomb I would choose to sit on a dis- 
armament conference with many “ deter- 
rent” people to whom [I have listened in 
preference to some of my colleagues who 
know they are right. 

While planning this campaign’ I expected to 
find the listener changed, but I was amazed 
to find the effect it has on’ thé speaker.’ ‘As 
soon as he knows,.an opponent is listening 
with a view to understanding arid is not 
going to argue at the end, something ,hap- 
pens to him that-is. quite, dramatic.. His 
aggression goes, he relaxes, he.no longer 
has to defend a’ position, -heeis|free‘‘to. ex- 
press his doubts; ‘Ke ‘often’ speaks at’ length 
om the listener’s ‘side of the question, and 
always (with afew exceptions of , people 
with incurably., closed minds) ‘the speaker 
ends up with a. better, undexstanding of, the 
listener, even though. the slatter has. not 
expressed an opinion. 


-for the film Tree of Palestine, 


THIS 
IS YOUR 
WORLD 


Strategic buttons 

Speaking about the US ban on strategic 
materials to the Soviet bloc, Mr. Khrushchev 
said that in American eyes buttons could 
become strategic articles, “ for if our soldiers 
had no buttons on their trousers they would 
have to hold them with their hands. Then 
who would hold their guns?” - The 
Guardian, February 28. 


Arrested, then dated 


“My young secretary was a ‘sit-downer.” 
She escaped arrest at Trafalgar Squate and 
in Whitehall, but was taken outside the Rus- 
sian Embassy. I was amused to hear that 
the policeman who lifted her from the pave- 
ment asked her for a date. And she kept 
it.’ - Fenner Brockway in Outside the Right. 
(Quoted in this month’s Sanity.) 


Very serious matter 


All motorists and cyclists in Nyasaland most 
now stop when the car of Dr. Banda, the 
Prime Minister, appears, according to the 
Malawi Congress Party newspaper Malawi 
News. Any plea that they did not know the 
car was approaching or did not know his. 
car would not be an excuse, 


“Those who do not stop and give way will 
be insulting our Prime Minister and will 
incur the wrath of the people... . We do 
not want to do unpleasant things to any- 
body. We hope, therefore, that everyone in 
the country will co-operate in this Bets seri- 
ous matter.” - The Guardian, March 


Jack’s all right 


The White House bomb shelter is being 
improved at a cost of £180,000. It was built 
in the 1939-45 war and. improved daring 
General Eisenhower's presidency. Better 
communications and a reserve electricity 
generator are being installed. Three wells 
have been drilled to provide water to cool 
the electronic equipment in the communica~ 
tions system. - Daily Telegraph, Febmary 28. 


Totalitarian trees 


Irnaca, N.Y. - Prof, Urie Bronfenbrennex, 2 
psychologist, describes the curious reaction 
of a class of schoolchildren on seeing photo- 
graphs of highways taken in Russia. 


One of the children (most of them fron 
middle-class university and professional 
families) wanted to know why there were 
trees along the sides of the roads, and other 
members of the class were asked what they 
thought was the reason. 

One reason was: “So that people won't be 
able to see what's going on beyond the 
road.” Another was: “It’s to make work 
for prisoners.” 

When the professor asked the children why 
they supposed there were trees along some 
American roads they gave such rephes as: 
“For shade” - or “To keep the dust 
down.” 

From Sane World (New York), February !, 
1963, 


All together now! 


The Epping sub-area Civil Defence Controd 
HQ is situated in a large wooden-roofed 
building which contains the offices of both 
the local Conservative and Labour Parties. 


Trouble in Tel-Aviv 


A claim for compensation as a result of the 
visit of the Prime Minister: was. recently 
made in Tel-Aviv. A young couple,’ Mr. 
and Mrs. Ronen, bought two cinema tickets 
This--film 
is recommended by the Israeli Ministry of 
Education. and Culture as a_ picture. of his- 
torical value, but’ thecouple coul# not:enjoy 
it. When the Prime Minister, Mr. D. Ben- 
Gurion, visited the; cinemia, the management 
seated him and his company on the couple's 


seata. 


When the couple made a ‘claim ‘for coni- 
pensation. their. lawyer’ argued. that this was 
a case of préference of one citizen over 
anether.,; The. Prime; Minister sent-an,imme- 
diate letter to Mr. Ronen offering, the »-hust 
couple. two new tickets, occu pov nernommmere 
Reported by Jesajahu-Toma Sjk. 
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Leadership 


In his report of the recent Committee of 
100’s Supporters’ Conference (Peace News, 
February 15), Adam Roberts wrote of “ the 
leadership that is needed now by the civil 
disobedience movement,” and continued: 
“Tt is worth remembering that there never 
was an effective movement of civil disobe- 
dience in any way similar to that of the 
Committee of 100 without proper leader- 
ship.” 

Can there be such a phenomenon as 
“proper leadership”? If so, what is it 
like, and wherein does it differ from im- 
proper leadership ? 

Listening to comments made by some sup- 
porters of the Committee, one gathers that 
the meaning of the word “leadership ” has 
become so debased (perhaps through our 
constant attacking of the so-called 
“leaders” of this country and the world) 
that it is impossible to think of a leader as 
someone playing a vital role in a movement 
and in society. I recently heard a Com- 
mittee supporter say that we don’t want 
leaders, because they tell people what to 
do; and Ray Gosling, in Peace News Feb- 
fuary 22, wrote of the “the leader and the 
led: élite and statistic.” These and similar 
remarks seem to me to reveal such an 
unfortunate and impoverished idea of what 
leadership is that I venture to write down 
a few ideas which occur to me on this 
subject, 


I would say that a leader and a follower 
are complementary, and that neither is 
superior or inferior to the other - neither 
belongs to an élite. Each needs the other, 
and they act upon each other in a partner- 
ship which enables both to give more than 
would have been possible for either acting 
alone; together they create a movement 
which neither could have created without 
the other’s faithful playing of his part. 


True leadership crystallises, in words or in 
imaginative action, the unexpressed desires 
of the potential followers, Followership 
responds affirmatively with its emotion, 
checks up with its reason, and follows - 
or doesn’t. If it doesn't, then there are no 
leaders. The two interlock. If a man’s 
words and actions evoke no support in his 
lifetime he may continue on his lonely path, 
and be called by later generations a pioneer 
and leader of thought; but he is not a 
leader of a contemporaneous movement. 
No amount of “ telling people what to do” 
will create a movement or make him a 
leader, if people do not in their hearts and 
minds and with their wills respond to what 
he is doing and saying. 

There are in the nuclear disarmament move- 
ment people with the capabilities to think 
Out policy and strategy and give a lead as 
to the direction the movement should be 
taking. If they could get on with the job, 
in a small committee of the kind envisaged 
by Bayard Rustin, they might yet evoke a 
response which would surprise them, from 
the potential followers who are at the 
moment untouched by Committee activities, 


but who are awaiting the imaginative spark 
to set them alight. 

Jane Lorraine, 

37 Old Devonshire Road, 

London, S.W.12. 


New Outlook 


As a subscriber to New Outlook from its 
inception in 1958, I am really taken aback 
by Jesajahu-Toma Sjk’s report of the sym- 
posium organised in January by its sponsors 
and editorial board. The monthly journal 
is an open forum where Arab citizens of 
Israe] frankly air their grievances, and Jews 
their fears and hopes; it represents a small 
but influential body of opinion, and Martin 
Buber is one of its sponsors. To say that 
the journal “ pretends to express new ideas 
on the Israel-Arab conflict . . . but never 
suggests any alternative to war, nor anything 
which could mean a concession by Israel ” 
is a gross misrepresentation of a journal 
brought into existence by a group of serious 
and tolerant Jews and Arabs in Israel in 
order to find a way out of the impasse other 
than the threat of war. 


For example, the January issue carries an 
article, ‘The Hope of the Symposium,” in 
which Nahum Goldman frankly acknow- 
ledges and deplores that the Arab minority 
in Israel do not enjoy full freedom and 
happiness, and he “ welcomes the sympo- 
sium as an effort to co-operate in discussion 
in searching for ways to narrow the gap be- 
tween the two camps, and transform the 
Arab minority into a loyal force which will 
help towards rapprochement with the great 
Arab world, and thus to the beginning of 
normal Israeli-Arab relations.” This has 
been the constructive aim of New Outlook 
from the beginning, and the credit for the 
near-abolition of military rule over the Arab 
minority, which you record in a footnote, is 
in no small measure theirs. 


Anthony Wedgwood Benn's report of the 
January symposium, delivered in London a 
fortnight ago before a crowded meeting of 
New Outlook subscribers, including several 
MPs, conveyed a totally different impression 
from your reporter’s, and his proposals for 
Israeli initiative in breaking the refugee 
deadlock were the very opposite of “ peace 
on our terms.” 

Naomi Birnberg, 

The Orchard, 

London, S.E.3. 


Vinoba misunderstood 


We are amazed at the misunderstanding of 
Vinoba Bhave’s point of view shown by 
A. J. Muste in his article of February 15, 
“Can India Break Through To Peace?” 
Mostly this was a very good article, and 
made it plain that the leaders of the Con- 
gress Party were mistaken to refuse 
Gandhi’s suggestion and decide instead to 
follow the path of all political parties and 
seek power. All power-seeking is based on 
the fundamental assumption “ We are right 
and you are wrong,” as one can see to this 
day in China, America, Russia and Europe. 


HELEN ALLEGRANZA: 
friend and fellow-conspirator 


Whoever it was who selected Helen as cne 
of the members of the Committee of 100 to 
be charged under the Official Secrets Act 
must take much of the credit for thereby 
enabling Helen’s many sterling qualities to 
be revealed to the world. Her hard work 
for the Committee, especially at the time of 
the Hiroshima Day vigil at the Cenotaph, 
and subsequently as Welfare Secretary, had 
not resulted in her arrest before, and she 
confessed to being almost ashamed of her 
clean record, While on bail, however, she 
was arrested at the Wethersfield demonstra- 
tion when distributing tea to the demon- 
strators, but mysteriously was not charged 
but released in Braintree, 


We could not but admire the quiet courage 
and dignity with which Helen stood trial in 
the various courts. At the Old Bailey Helen 
was not allowed to eat her lunch with us, 
except on the final day while we waited for 
the jury’s verdict. Nevertheless, her cheer- 
fulness was infectious. We shall always 
remember her quoting Pericles and the 
Declaration of Human Rights from the dock 
in her simple and effective statement. We 


shall remember her insistence on equal re- 
sponsibility for the demonstration, which re- 


sulted in her interrupting the judge as he 
was delivering sentence and asking for an 
equal sentence. At the Strand Law Courts 
and again at the House of Lords we were 
amazed at her strength of spirit and radiant 
good humour, having imagined how awful 
her solitary life in Holloway was, with her 
self-imposed fasts. How we would all have 
loved to be present at her tumultuous re- 
ception on release from Holloway. Helen 
was able to visit two of us at Spring Hill 
prison, but prevented by the authorities 
from visiting Ford prison. Our long-awaited 
reunion is not to be, and we are inexpress- 
ibly sad. But, Helen’s work for a non- 
violent world, her sacrifice in resisting the 
tyranny of the State must not be wasted. 
With renewed effort and good will we must 
apply ourselves again to the task with equal 
devotion and resolution. Pericles’ Funeral 
Oration may provide a fitting epitaph for 
Helen, our very dear friend, “ who escaped 
not from fear, but from the glory.” 


Terry Chandler, 


Ian Dixon, 
Trevor Hatton, 
Pat Po 

Michael le. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


There can be no question of any follower 
of Gandhi tolerating for one moment such 
a division of the world into “ We (Who Are 
Right) and They.” 

Therefore Vinoba obviously did not mean 
that there must be “national unity” to re- 
sist the aggressor by force. But there would 
need to be national unity to make non- 
violence prevail. For if non-violence is be- 
trayed by even a minority who play the 
enemy’s game by agreeing with him that 
fighting is a good thing or is necessary, then 
our cause is lost because the war is sure to 
be fought (and Jost) by those who agree 
with the enemy that we ought to fight. We 
have now seen the truth of Vinoba’s state- 
ment that India had “ not built up sufficient 
strength to do what must be done non- 
violently,” for, exactly as he said, “ violence 
pushed non-violence aside.” National unan- 
imity in non-violence is a lot to ask, but it 
is precisely that which is needed, and that is 
why Vinoba spoke of “ national! unity.” 
Rupert and Helen Gleadow, 

33 Cheyne Walk, 

London, S.W.3. 


Banners 


Although I could walk behind a banner 
advertising the political party to which I 
belong and not be ashamed of it, I would 
sooner walk behind a CND lollipop, because 
it seems to me that we are not trying to 
show Mr. Radcliffe’s “diverse militancy ” 
(Peace News, March 1), but a spirit of 
peace and unity in our aims. 

Mrs. C. M. Stringer, 

17 Balmoral Road, 

Penn, Wolverhampton. 


Dresden bombing 


May I point out what I believe to be an 
error of fact in your report, the Black 
Paper on H-bomb war? It is twice stated 
(pp. 13 and 15) that in the. obliteration 
attack on Dresden 300,000 people were 
killed. I have no exact information avail- 
able, but I think that the figure was actually 
about 30,000. 


This may seem, alas, a small point in these 
days when strategists think in terms of 
“ megadeaths,” but I thought I should bring 
it to your notice in the interests of veracity. 
I entirely agree that the truth in this matter 
must be made known, and the general ignor- 
ance or indifference broken down. I hope 
your publication will awaken many to the 
reality of our present situation. 

Rev. Maurice Cartledge, B.D., 

32 Kings Road, 

Berkhamsted, Herts. 


The compilers of the Black Paper reply: 
The allied air attack in February, 1945, on 
Dresden found the city caught between the 
advancing Soviet and Western forces. The 
railway station, parks and open spaces were 
crowded with fleeing refugees. 


A precise casualty figure has been difficult 
to obtain; for many years Peace News used 
a figure of 250,000 dead, obtained from 
Swiss sources. This is the figure used in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, More recently 
Caidin has given the higher figure in his 
book The Night Hamburg Died (Ballantine 
Books, New York, USA). Writing about 
Dresden, he said, “ More than 300,000 men, 
women and children died.” Caidin is one 
of the world’s leading authorities on military 
science subjects and was atomic warfare 
specialist on the New York State Civil De- 
fence Commission. 


Homosexuals 


As a Catholic I welcome the new pamphlet 
Towards a Quaker View of Sex - the essay 
has so much to say on the question of 
homosexuality, a problem on which the 
Church has failed to give adequate guidance 
in the past. Is it not time the Church paid 
more attention to the question of homo- 
sexuality and gave a more sympathetic 
approach to the mentality of the homo- 
sexual ? 


Hundreds of Catholics who are homosexuals 
turn away from their faith because of the 
attitude of condemnation held by the 
Catholic Church towards homosexuals. If 
these people are, in fact, sinners in the eyes 
of the Church they are in more need of 
understanding and sympathy than any more 
conventionally minded human being. 

Aside from this, is it not possible for a 
chaste love to exist between two members 
of the same sex, despite the fact that they 
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are men, and surely it should be acceptable 
for two members of the male sex to live 
together and even to set up house together 
in order to live in harmony (which they 
may find nowhere else) and with a brotherly 
love, avoiding the castigation of the Church 
and society in general - above all, to avoid 
the label ‘“ homosexual” and therefore 
“ sinner.” 

Eddie Linden, 

cio D. Gibson, 

66 Eccleston Square, 

London, S.W.1. 


Day of fasting 


To apply moral pressure for a4 test-ban 
treaty, well-known people from as many 
countries as possible should proclaim a day 
of fasting, and ask all people in the world 
to join their fast to demonstrate their 
demand for a test-ban now. 


This could well demonstrate the urgency of 
the matter, the will of those people to sacr- 
fice for something realistic. One could use 
this day as a “hartal,” as Gandhi did, 
where there are meetings and where people 
taking part plead for their cause. It would 
be something so extraordinary that there 
would be an echo all over the world. 


If there is enough response to this idea we 
would fix a date and proclaim if there are 
no results by a certain date we will fast for 
24 hours. This is an action where people 
in the eastern countries could take part as 
well. This action must be done on an inter- 
national level. 


We would invite the politicians in east and 
west to take part in this action and to think 
on their responsibility for peace. 

Eberhard Grosser, 

1 Berlin 38 Schlachtensee, 

Studentendorf HL. 17/212. 


Going away 


A group of us in Cornwall who have spent 
several frustrating years working for peace 
through CND, local protests, marches and 
meetings, sit-downs, canvassing, etc., have 
come to the conclusion that, apart from 
dubious temporary results due solely to 
fears, we have achieved precisely nothing at 
all by these means. Instead we feet strongly 
that the time has come to do something 
positive and creative in our own way of life. 
Accordingly we are banding together to set 
up a co-operative community based on the 
principles of common ownership, individual 
responsibility, freedom of belief. education 
for life, and, of course, peace, This is a 
serious venture and we are at present nego- 
tiating the purchase of a very large site of 
12,000 acres on Great Barrier Island, off the 
East Coast of New Zealand (North Island). 
If any readers of Peace New's - particularly 
in the West Country - are interested in join- 
ing in such a venture I should be very 
pleased to supply further particulars - and 
in return have some idea of their reasons 
for wishing to join. 

Denys Val Baker, 

The Mask Pottery, 

Porthmeor Road, 

St. Ives. Cornwall. 


Pilgrimage to Rome 


I am hoping to organise an international 
women’s pilgrimage to Rome some time this 
spring or summer, which would be open to 
women of any race, creed or political per- 
suasion who feel that peace is an important 
issue. 

The idea is that, after travelling to Rome 
from different countries, a meeting would 
take place for the purpose of drafting an 
international appeal. We already have much 
support for this project, and hope to appeal 
to the World Council of Churches as well. 
Will any of your readers who are interested 
please get in touch with me? 

Virginia Naeve, S. Woodstock, 

Vermont, USA. 


Thanks 


J am now able to pay my £50 fine, and I 
should like, through your columns, to thank 
all those who kindly contributed towards its 


payment. 

I hope that if there is anyone stil! consider- 
ing sending a contribution they will send it 
to the Welfare Group of the Committee of 
100 for their more serious needs. 

Ernest Rodker, 

71 Kensington Church Street, 

London, W.8. 
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CND sets up international clearing house 


More countries to march this Easter 


The growth of an international, and more 
particularly a European, consciousness in 
the uniateralist movement is reflected in 
the emphasis of this year’s Easter marches. 
Not only are there to be more marches, 
including several in countries that have not 
previously held them, but there is to be a 
far greater exchange of participants among 
the various European countries. There is 
also a more conscious effort, in the form of 
study conferences after the marches in vari- 
ous countries,, to pool the knowledge and 
experience of the participants. 


Austria is to have its first Easter demonstra- 
tion in the form of a 33-kilometre march 
from Baden to Vienna, organised by the 
Osterreichische Komitee fur den  Oster- 
marsch (Wien 1, Spiegelgasse 21). Greece 
too is to have its first Easter march from 
Marathon to Athens. Both are appealing 
for participants from non-aligned peace 
movements in other countries. There will 
be marches also in Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Italy, Holland, Belgium and France. 

In Norway there will be a three-day, three- 
pronged march from Fredrikstad, Tonsberg 
and Ejidsvol! to Oslo. In Sweden the 


marches are planned not for Easter but for 
Whitsun. On June 1 and 2 there will be a 
40 kilometre march from Sodertalje to 
Stockholm. In Denmark the march at 
Easter will take the form of a march from 
Haderslef to the German border at Flens- 
burg, where there are plans to link up with 
a march in Schleswig-Holstein (Germany). 
The latter is one of eight to eleven marches 
that are planned in Germany this year. 
These marches will centre on Munich, 
Nuremberg, Stuttgart, Freiberg, Frankfurt, 
Dortmund, Bremen, Bergen-Hohne, Han- 
nover and Hamburg. Dr. Niemoller, speak- 
ing recently in Essen to 400 campaigners, 
called for extensive preparations for and 
mass participation in the Easter marches. 
In ftaly rhe Consultata della Pace plans a 
token march in Rome. A larger march is not 
being held because of elections. In Holland 
the Comite 1963 voor de Vrede is organis- 
ing a three-pronged march on The Hague 
on Easter Sunday and Monday. 

In Belgium an attempt is being made to 
build a genuine non-aligned movement. A 
new group, Le Comité pour la Marche 
Anti-Atomique, is to hold a march in 


At last, work starts on Sicily dam 


Dolci visiting Britain 


Last September Daniio Dolci fasted in pro- 
test at the repeated delays in starting the 
building of a dam on the river Iato in 
Western Sicily. This project which, when 
completed, will make about 27,000 acres of 
land fertile, was held up by the Mafia and 
by bureaucratic red tape. On the ninth 


Youth project 
launched 


The Youth Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 

ment and the Colleges and Universities 

CND recently announced a project designed 

to promote international goodwill and 

understanding. 

Entitled Project 67, it is organising the 

following activities: 

1. A “ Peace-Pen-Pal” service and an in- 
formation service to answer enquiries 
regarding holidays, international affairs, 
etc. 

2. The promotion of activities abroad (such 
as festivals, seminars, etc.) that will be 
of value to the British youth and student 
nuclear disarmament movement. 

3. The arranging of a 15-day holiday in 
Czechoslovakia this summer for £32 all 
in. This is being organised with the 
Czech Youth Travel Bureau. 

Further details may be had from Keith 

Nicholson, Organiser, Project 67, YCND, 

2 Carthusian Street, London. E.C.1. 


Committee to move 


The London Committee of 100 is to reduce 
its full time staff to one secretary and to 
move from its office in New Cavendish 
Street to the National Committee office at 
13 Goodwin Street, N.4 (ARC 1239). This 
is part of an economy drive to fight a 
mounting deficit, Weekly expenses for the 
London Committee had been running at 
£46 a week, almost double the weekly 
income from voluntary contributions. Out- 
standing debts of the Committee amount to 
nearly £700. 

Barbara Smoker, the Committee’s new Hon. 
Treasurer, announced these measures in an 
appeal for funds last week. 


CO escapes to jail 


Claude Verrel, 24-year-old conscientious 
objector, was sentenced on February 22 to 
one year’s imprisonment by the Permanent 
Armed Services Tribunal. 

Formerly an auxiliary teacher at the lycée 
of Bar-le-Duc. he was drafted to Frileuse 
camp and put under guard for refusing to 
wear uniform. After three months in deten- 
tion he escaped in order to appear before 
the examining military magistrate and re- 
quest a trial. - Paris-Presse - L’Intransigeant, 
February 23. 


YATB closes 


Youth Against the Bomb is not to appear 
again, at least in its present form. This was 
decided, for mainly financial reasons, at a 
meeting last Sunday. 


day of Dolci’s fast the authorities agreed 
that work would begin by the end of 
February. In reply to Dolci’s inquiries as 
to why nothing was happening, the Min- 
ister concerned blamed the bad weather. 
On February 27 it was reported that work 
on the dam and on the road to the site of 
the dam had finally started. 

Danilo Dolci will be visiting Britain from 
March 12 to 22. He will address a series 
of meetings, beginning at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, at 7.30 on Wednesday, March 
13. He will also be speaking at Bristol 
(March 15), Carlisle (March 1), Glasgow 
(March 18), Dundee (March 19), Leeds 
(March 20), Sheffield (March 21), Lough- 
borough (March 22). For further details 
send s.a.e. to Danilo Dolci Trust, 29 Great 
James Street, W.C.1. 


Budget march 
to Parliament 


There will be a march to Parliament on 
Budget day, April 3, to demand that money 
scheduled for defence be used for construc- 
tive purposes. The march is being organ- 
ised by the London Working Groups of the 
Committee of 100, who held a joint meeting 
to discuss the project last Monday. 
Marchers will assemble at Speakers’ Corner, 
Marble Arch, at 7 p.m. and start marching 
at 7.30 p.m. If the march is stopped at any 
stage marchers will go individually to the 
House to make their protest. Normally 
demonstrations are not allowed within one 
mile of Parliament while the House is sit- 
ting. The organisers are not specifying the 
form that individual protests should take at 
the House; this is being left to those taking 
part. 

Support is being called for from CND 
groups and from all individuals and groups 
opposed to the arms expenditure in the 
Budget. 


On radio and TV 


The Birth of a Private Man, the final play 
of David Mercer’s trilogy, will be shown 
on BBC TV tonight (Friday) at 9.25. The 
second play of the trilogy, 4 Climate of 
Fear, was reviewed in Peace News on 
July 6. 

The Freedom from Hunger Campaign Week 
opens on Sunday, March 17, On the pre- 
vious Tuesday, March 12, a programme in 
the Home Service, A Sweet Dream of 
Plenty, narrated by Michael Redgrave, will 
examine the problem of hunger in the world 
today. The programme begins at 8.30. 


Glasgow organiser 


Douglas Brewood, Senr., has been ap- 
pointed a full-time crganiser in Glasgow 
for the Glasgow Council for Nuclear Dis- 
armament. His offices are at 4 Frederick 
Lane, North Frederick Street, Glasgow, Cl. 
Leaflet and literature distribution is planned 
and a series of meetings at the factory and 
dock gates. 


Brussels on March 24 from Square Hals 
Anderlecht. The organisers are aiming at 
involving 20,000 participants and have been 
encouraged to receive the support of the 
Catholic Young Workers, both the Flemish 
and Walloon sections. The organisers are 
appealing like many of the Eurepean com- 
mittees, for British participants. 


In France a new anti-bomb movement, 
Le Mouvement Contre L' Armament Atom- 
igue, will be launched at a press confer- 
ence on March 14. It has the backing of 
trade unionists, scientists, teachers and _reli- 
gious leaders. The press conference will be 
preceded by a week of intensive bill-posting 
and leaflet distribution and the new Com- 
mittee is appealing for help from the British 
movement for badges, banners and stickers 
showing the ND symbol which it has 
adopted. The movement will campaign not 
only against de Gaulle’s “ Force de Frappe” 
but against the whole concept of a Euro- 
pean or NATO deterrent, Claude Bourdet, 
in an interview with Dan Elwyn Jones, the 
International Secretary of YCND, explained 
that with the Algerian war over there was 
considerable enthusiasm from many 
quarters for the plan to create a new move- 
ment against the bomb. Bourdet expects 
support from the young university element 
and from people who have not so far been 
involved in party politics. A march in 
Paris in May is being discussed as well as 
a demonstration outside the NATO HQ in 
Paris. Action Civigue Non-violente plan a 
march to the City Prefecture in Lyon later 
this year, 


International seminars are to be held after 
the marches in many countries. They are 
topical and relate closely to the problems 
of the particular countries in which they 
are being held. In France, for instance, the 
topic will be the basic one of how to 
organise an ND movement; in Austria the 
seminar will be on the role of the peace 


movement in a neutral country; in Norway 
on nuclear weapons and the alliances. The 
seminars were initiated by the Amsterdam: 
peace consultation held on February 23-24, 
at which nuclear disarmament and socialist 
student groups from the majority of West 
European countries discussed ways of 
making international contact and co-ordina- 
tion in the peace movement more effective. 


The International Confederation for Dis- 
armament and Peace, the continuing com- 
Mittee set up by the Oxford Conference 
last January, will play a co-ordinating role 
in this international exchange of personnel 
and ideas. To deal with the more imme- 
diate problems of the international exchange 
of marchers at Easter the CND has estab- 
lished a clearing house at its offices at 2 
Carthusian Street, E.C.1. Peggy Duff, of 
CND, Dan Elwyn Jones, of YCND, and 
Charles Posner, of CUCaND, are in charge 
and report that already they have names 
of marchers going to join anti-nuclear 
demenstrations in Greece, Germany, France, 
Denmark and the USA, But many more 
British participants for European marches 
are needed. Those interested should con- 
tact the clearing house in Carthusian Street. 


From Hiroshima 


The Japanese pilgrims who travelled from 
Hiroshima to Auschwitz are to come to 
England at the invitation of the Afro-Asian 
CND group. They will join in the Alder- 
maston march at Easter, 


From Vancouver 


Three Canadians who are marching from 
Vancouver to Berlin reached Trenton, on 
Lake Ontario, on February 24. They, too, 
plan to reach England in time for the 
Aldermaston march. 


The Times speaks out 


A leader in last Monday’s issue of “The 
Times” made strong criticisms of the 
British and Western positions in the fest 
ban negotiations. It said: 


“A plague on both their houses is not too 
harsh a fate to wish on the principals in 
the prolonged wrangle over nuclear tests. 
The positions taken up by the United States 
and the Soviet Union no longer mean much 
in scientific or military terms... . 
“Neither of the two great nuclear powers 


Library ban on 
Peace News 


Some months ago Holborn Public Libraries 
Committee refused an application for Peace 
News to be displayed in the library. Last 
Saturday the two people who: had made the 
application, Stuart Mitchel and Tatiana 
Manuilow, stood outside the Theobalds 
Road branch of the library with a poster 
saying “Peace News - The Paper that has 
been Banned by this Library - is on sale 
here.” 


Within two hours twenty copies were sold. 
One woman declared that “ this was shock- 
ing,” and that, although she did not_sub- 
scribe to a pacifist point of view, Peace 
News should be allowed where the Daily 
Worker was permitted. One young man 
bought two copies - one for himself and 
one as a present for the library’s reading 
room. 


Sales will continue at the same place every 
week. Anyone interested in helping should 
contact Tatiana Manuilow at St. Bernard 
Hospital, Southall, Middlesex. 


Leaflets at RAF HQ 


Last Saturday, March 2, seven nuclear dis- 
armers distributed the leaflet Why Should 
We Ban the Bomb ? at the entrance of the 
RAF HQ at Northwood, Middlesex. North- 
wood is Control HQ for Air Command of 
East Atlantic, C in C Coastal Command, 
C in C Home Fleet and the Maritime 
Channel Command. John French reports 


that the leaflets were well received by most 
people entering or leaving. 

The leafleters arrived at 11 a.m. and stayed 
until 3 p.m. They intend to returm to the 
base at 5 p.m. on Friday, March 15, and 
on Saturday morning, March 23, 


has, in fact, much to gain from secret 
underground tests. The danger of uncon- 
trolled testing is in the spread of nuclear 
weapons, not in the refinement of tech- 
niques by the Soviet Union and the United 
States. 

“Tt is time that the British representative 
in Geneva gave notice that at least one 
nuclear power is exasperated by the endless 
and apparently fruitless discussion, It can 
do no harm and it might achieve much to 
make clear to the Americans that to con- 
tinue to reject the offer of three inspections 
is to fly in the face of military and scientific 
logic, and to the Russians that such an 
acceptance would obviously justify a more 
reasonable attitude on their side towards 
the terms of inspection and the number of 
seismic detection stations... . 

“Tf the US Congress refused to ratify 
acceptance of the Russian offer, or if the 
Russians then threw up new obstacles, it 
would be clear where the real difficulties 
lay. Unless the British Government is 
planning more nuclear tests for its own pur- 
poses, it is hard to see why it does not 
make some positive move to break the pre- 
sent deadlock in Geneva.” 


APL WITHLE 
ZO $ 


Roo'Um 
Today’s Regular Army is the best we have 
ever had. It is the only Army we have ever 
had that has been at its battle stations 
before a war had even started. It is pointing 
the right way. 

- Mr. Randolph Churchill, March 3. 
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